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Che Forest and. Stream Platform Plank. 


‘The sale of game should be forbidden at all seasons.” 
—Forerst AND STREAM, Feb. 3, 1894. 








AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM’S announcement of prizes 
for amateur photographs is given elsewhere. 








I never hear a greasy-faced, sanctimonious fellow 
declaim against the cruelty, the wantonness and 
the unprofitableness of field-sports, bet I set him 
down for an arrant fool or an arrafit hypocrite. 
But I long to assure him that in the eyes of Hea- 
ven, and God be thanked, even in the world also, 
some pursuits are held profitable besides that of the 
almighty dollar; and some amusemetits innocent 
besides cheating our neighbors on the street, and 
calling that business; or slandering them by the 
fireside and calling that conversation. 

Frank Forester. 








A FINANCIAL CONSIDERATION. 


New BRUNSWICK is rapidly coming to the front as a 
game country. This season has proved a most fortunate 
one for sportsmen from the United States,.as our game 
columns from week to week have testified. Moose and 
caribou hunters have been very successful; and many 
noble trophies have been brought out of the woods. The 
law of demand and supply has worked to increase the 
native supply of guides. A few years ago the really good 
guides and moose callers might be numbered on the 
fingers of one hand; and to supply the deficiency, Maine 
guides were taken in by visiting sportsmen. The New 
Brunswick woodsmen have learned the trick of calling, 
and there are now so many qualified guides among them 
that the visitor may be reasonably certain of satisfaction 
with the local talent. These guides have in many 
instances an exaggerated notion of the value of their 

“ services, and evidently look upon the American moose 
hunter as a victim to be bled. Cases are cited of guides 
who, when they got their parties well in hand, demanded 
six dollars a day or deserted. This is extortion. No 
guide can earn six dollars a day. If his employer 
chooses to give him that wage, or ten times as much, he 
may take it, not as earned, but as given; but the lavish 
rewards scattered by bountiful employers may not rea- 
sonably be accepted as affording any gauge of what the 
service is worth or should be made to pay when others 
are concerned. Moose hunters are not invariably mil- 
lionaires; some of them have first to count the cost; and 
even- millionaires are currently believed to be resentful 
of downright imposition. 

It is with guides and guiding very much as with the 
tipping system, which is coming to be all so prevalent 
in every branch of service where. one person does any- 
thing whatever for another. The person who tips thereby 
puts an obligation upon the next one-who comes along 
to give a tip too, or else be slighted} voluntary tipping 
by some leads to obligatory tipping by all; and the 
exactions are such as to be burdensome to many who 
cannot afford them. In precisely the same way the giv- 
ing of a fancy price for services rendered in the woods 
often means making crooked and difficult the trail for 

‘ those who are to follow. No one will begrudge what- 
ever a woods guide may receive from those who can 
afford it, and are disposed to give it, over and beyond the 
actual worth of services rendered, but the generosity of 

such gratuitous rewards should not be taken as the meas- 
ure of what is actually due and just as a reasonable and 
sufficient scale of payment for guiding. 





NOVEMBER. 


NovEMBER—what changing scenes the name recalls. 
To-day, beneath the cold, gray sky, the trees shiver in 
the scant remnant of their gay attire; the forest floor is 
strewn thick with the cast-off splendor; the clogged 
pools are clotted with it, and are more gorgeously 
mantled than if the departed wood ducks had left their 
splendid plumage in their forsaken sunfmer home, and 
all the summer flowers were blooming, afloat with all 
the summer butterflies voyaging on them. 

To-morrow, under the.same cold, rough sky that the 
harrows of wild geese do not smooth nor soften, the 
trees stand naked and gray, the gay litter-of the forest 
turns to somber hue and the sodden leaves sink down, 
dyeing the crystal pool to amber.. From aloof, the surly 
north wind sends a hollow murmur, then nearer and 
louder, clashes the bare boughs and tosses the scurrying 
leaves along the earth. A procession of crows is swept 
before it in a hurried, staggering flight, swifter than the 
blown clouds above or the leaves_beneath. 

Another day, under the pale blue sky, the windless air 
is soft as May. Through the veil of haze the wooded 
hills are stranded clouds; the mountains, piles of move- 
less smoke; the gleam of the sunlit stream, a ribbon of 
silver winding through space. From it comes, in soft- 
ened cadence, the raucous call of the dusky duck; from 
the cloudland of the hills, the ‘mellow chiding of a 
hound, the dreamy memory of the-cock grouse’s April 
drum call, the indolent cawing of lingering crows, and 
faint and far, or near and loud, the gun’s sudden boom 
breaks in upon the congruous voices of nature. 

Again the scene changes, the mountains and then the 
hills are blotted out in the lowering sky, and the world 
is narrowed to a dreary circle, beaten by a slant of leaden 
rain and downright drip of branches and roofs with dull 
and lifeless monotony. 

Again, and the bitter north wind turns the earth to 
stone, the circle of the world widens toward its old 


‘ bounds, then closes in a blankness of gray and white, as 


the desolate nakedness of autumn is made seemly by the 
charitable garment of winter. 


CAMP PHOTOGRAPHS. 

SoME amateur photographs of camp scenes or other 
subjects are not so pleasing in effect as they would be if 
the people who appear in them were not staring at the 
camera. Unless the purpose of the photograph is to give 
full-face portraiture, artistic considérations demand that 
the human element of it shall not’ be manifestly having 
its picture taken. 

A photograph of camp life should be permeated with 
the theme of the subject. The campers should be din- 
ing, or making fires, or fixing tents; getting guns, rods 
or boats ready for the day’s sport; or whatever the hour 
of the day, the incidents should have a corresponding 
fidelity to camp as it actually exists at the moment. But 
when the campers are lined up in front of the camp, or 
standing in stiffly set and self-conscious poses, they 
themselves have abandoned the reality of camp life to en- 
gage in having themselves photographed. Tents, trees 
and other detail of the camp then merely serve the pur- 
poses of a background, as the curtain does in the photo- 
grapher’s studio. 

As one looks on a photograph composed after the 
set manner above mentioned, the impression of camp 
life is but remotely conveyed; one is impressed by the 
dominant feature, the personality of the camp being 
photographed. 

If the picture is to really portray camp life, it must be 
as camp life really is.. People must fit in with the life of 
the camp. People in camping, fishing, etc., do not 
stand stiffly looking with set eyes at a point in the fore- 
ground. To the members of the party so photographed 
there are associations with the subject which make 
the photograph an incident of camp life; to all others, the 
incident is stripped of all associations. It then is only an 
incident complete in itself, telling no story of the mo- 
tive inspiring the camp in its pursuit of health and sport. 

So it is with all other photographs. Each person 
should be a consistent part of the whole, whether of 
camping, boating, shooting, or fishing scenes. 

If then you make part of a camp group be- 
fore the camera, don’t stare at the instrument, be 
doing something, looking at something, posing in some 
way to indicate that the picture is of a real scene, as 








natural in attitude and grouping as it would be at the 
very moment of the snap were there no camera within a 
thousand miles. 4 





SNAP SHOTS, 


Despite the posting of lands in the deer district of 
Long Island, and an endeavor on the part of many of 
the residents to prevent hunting, a large force of hunters 
turned out early on Thursday morning of last week; and 
before the frightened deer realized what was happening 
sixty odd had been killed, thirty-eight on the lands 
adjoining the preserves of the South Side Club. When 
the deer recognized their danger, they took to the 
refuge of the protected grounds; and it is improbable 
that there will be offered again this season another op- 
portunity such as that of Thursday. The Long Island 
deer are practically tame. Living in perfect security 
the whole year around—save for four or five days in 
November, and these at intervals of a week—they do not 
recognize man and dog as deadly enemies. On the con- 
trary, they stray at will, feeding by the roadsides, where 
as one drives he may almost flick them with his carriage 
whip, grazing on lawns, herding with the cattle in the 
fields, and in all respects conducting themselves as semi- 
domesticated members of the community. Such ani- 
mals are hardly game in the sense of being wild creatures 
of the wild woods, which must be sought for with craft 
and cunning and skill in sportsmanship. There is in 
the slaughtering of Long Island’s tame deer little of that 
pitting of the shrewdness of the hunter against the 
Wariness of the game, of which we are wont to descant 
when we praise the art of deer hunting. There is, how- 
ever, this to be said for what takes place on November 
Thursdays in the Long Island deer country, that it gives 
an opportunity for trophy head and haunch of venison to 
many a man who could not make an expedition to distant 
hunting grounds; and that for those people who care 
for deer hunting of this kind it is a chance highly prized. 





In an 1857 copy of “Porter’s Spirit of the Times,” upon 
which we have chanced, complaint is made that the New 
Jersey game law at that time imposed a fine of only one 
dollar for its violation; and a moiety of this was the 
only stimulus offered for bringing the out of season gun- 
ner to justice. The law had thus neither terror for the 
violator nor encouragement to voluntary enforcement; 
and it was a dead letter. Forty years have gone by, and 
to-day we have the New Jersey game law executive force 
urging that the penalties now prescribed are. altogether 
excessive, and defeat the ends sought to be gained by 
enlisting sympathy for those who are subjected to them. 
The way in which this has come about is well told in the 
paragraph of the report quoted in another column. 
The principle we have noted before as operative in other 
States: if a game law fails of its purpose because 
laxly enforced, double the penalty; if that does not help 
matters, double the penalty again. It is a common 
delusion to imagine that if only the punishment be made 
seyere enough, the law will enforce itself. The fact is 
that whatever the penalty, light or heavy, the statute 
must be put into execution by those whose duty this is; 
and a reasonable penalty rigorously exacted is certain 
to prevent repeated violations, and at the same time it 
does not permit the offender to pose as a victim of in- 
justice. With suth an admirably administered system 
as is that of New Jersey, the suggestion to lighten the 
penalties may well be assented to. 





In this same number of “Parter’s Spirit’ we find the 
text of a law prepared by Frank Forester for the pro- 
tection of salmon in the Delaware, Raritan, Passaic and 
Hudson rivers, which watérs there was then an intention 
of stocking with this fish, Forester thought that there 
was here an opportunity to add incalculably to the fish- 
ing resources of the three States; but the project never 
got beyond the drafting of the law. 





The expressions “buck-ague”’ and “buck-fever” are 
given by Bartlett as Americanisms. Buyt ‘surely there 
were deer hunters who were agitated with the tremors 
of excitement at sight of the game long. before deer 
were hunted in America; and there-must have been at 
least an equivalent for the terms before there were any 
Americanisms. ; 
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The Byertsman Lonrist. 
Just About a Boy.—XiIl. - 


“Say, I got a camp all fixed up fer winter up river 
’n’ I reckon them beaver pelts is about right now— 
what yeh say, less go up ’n’ git em?” Thus the boy 
spoke as he came into my workshop one bright Novem- 
ber morning. 

The leaves had become only brown bits of flotsam 
that the wind played tag with, and piled into long wind- 
rows and heaps in the protected spots of ground, and 
the trees were gray skeletons penciled against the 
sky. Frost whitened the ground, while every morning 
there was a fringe of ice along shore in the quiet 
reaches of the river, and the air -was just snappy enough 
to be like wood wine. 

“Well,” I answered, “I guess there is no valid reason 
why I should not go, so make your plans and consider 
me a part of the outfit.” - 

“All right. Reckon we might juss as well figger on 
gittin’ all th’ fun we kin while we're at it, so I'll take all 
my traps along—mebby we kin git some coons ’n’ muss- 
rats while we’re ketchin’ them beaver too.” 

“What do I want to take?” I asked. . 

“Oh, bring yer gun ’n’ shells fer ducks ’n’ geese, ’n’ 
some small shot fer quail ’n’ cottontails, nen yeh better 
bring a couple o’ loads o’ buckshot, cos -we might see a 
ki-ote—some ‘round up there all right. I got ’nough 
outfit fer both of us, ’n’ we'll git supplies fer a week er 
so, nen we won't haff to come back tull we git them 
pelts, "less we want to.” 

“When -will we start?” 

“In th’ mornin’, I guess—can’t git ready much ’fore 
that, nen they ain’t no use to hurry anyhow, an’ we want 
th’ best part of a day to git things fixed ’n’ th’ traps 
set, yeh know. Say we start early in th’ mornin’?” 

“All right then, I'll. meet you at the landing about 
sunrise to-morrow.” 





“Uh huh. So long.” : 
The next morning bright and early IT hurried to the 
landing, where a clatter of oars on the sides of the 


beats and the sound of a merry whistle told me that the 
boy was already on hand and busy. 

“Hullo, got here, did yeh?” 

“Yes. I see you are ready.” 

“Yep. Got th’ old ‘mud hen’ out ’n’ loaded her up, cos 
I thought th’ canoes ud be a leetle touchy like fer so 
late in th’ season—ice liable to come with the first freeze 
’n’ it ud cut ’em all to pieces, yeh know; nen th’ old 
‘mud hen’ ‘Il stand most any kind o’ knockin’ ’round 
‘thout hurtin’ her any. Git yer stuff in 'n’ less be goin’. 
I'll row ‘n’ you steer, ’n’ have yer shootin’ iron ready— 
mighty apt to git some ducks this time o’ day, yeh 
know.” . 

Five minutes later we were leaving a long, wrinkly 
wake that spread across the quiet stream, and tinkle.l 
against the thin ice crystals that fringed the shore. The 
willows now were gaunt stripling trees, outlined like 
pen lines against the morning sky, and the blue-gray oi 
the timber banked in behind them half-way to their 
tops in flattened perspective from our point of view. 
Small brown birds chirped among the. bushes as they 
hunted their morning meal, ‘but the clatter of summer 
visitors was lacking, for all the birds were gone, save 
these hardy little brown fellows, and an occasional slate- 
colored titmouse that ran up and down the larger tree 
trunks, unmindful of whether he was on tlre upper or 
lower side, or whether he was headed up or down— 
gravitation seemed to have no more effect on him than 
it does on thistle down. 

“Don’t seem much like it did a month er so ago “long 
th’ river now, does it?” asked the boy. “Still,” he 
continued, “they’s juss as much to see ’n’ hear as they 
was then, only it’s different, an’ yeh got to know how 
to look fer it—these here frosty mornin’s changes 
everything juss like they take th’ leaves offen th’ trees, 
don’t they?” 

The boy kept up a running fire of comment on river 
life and ways until we reached his winter camp—a snug 
little half-sod, half-dugout cabin hidden away in a nook 
of the river bank. 

“Here we are,” he announced, as he pushed the nose 
of the old ‘mud hen’ up against the soft bank and jumped 
out. 

“Less git our truck int’ th’ cabin ’n’ git things fixed 
up fer livin’, nen I want to git them beaver traps set 
sure to-night, cos the sooner we git ’em th’ better, while 
they don’t know we're in th’ country. Yeh see these 
here beaver is mighty slick critters, ’n’ they savie things 
‘fore yeh know it, so th’ best way is to trap ’em ‘fore 
they know yer ’round—that’s why I want ever’ beaver 
trap I got set fer to-night.” 

We piled our outfits into the cabin, ten, taking a 
hasty lunch, loaded the traps and axe in the boat and 
were soon pulling for the beaver grounds a mile further- 
up stream. On the way we stopped long enough for 
the boy to cut six poles, about 10 or ta2ft. long, and 
strong enough to hold a struggling beaver when the 
trap had him fast. 

“Now you row 'n’ I'll fix these trap poles,” said the 
boy. 

I took the oars and the youngster went to work 
whittling wedges and splitting the small ends of the 
poles, after which he slipped the ring of a trap chain 
over the end and drove the wedge firmly into the 
pole, enlarging it so the ring could by no possibility be 
pulled off. 

“That's a trick I learnt from old man Hagey when he 
was trappin’ ‘long th’ river here, an’ it’s the best scheme 
I ever saw to work on a beaver trap— Whoa! Now 
back up to th’ bank where yeh see that kind of a wore 
place in th’ grass, ’n’ be careful yeh don’t touch th’ 
bank er th’ bottom with th’ boat, nen I'll set this trap 
fer Mr. Beaver.” 

I backed the boat into position, and the boy, taking 
one of the poles? drove it deeply into the soft mud of 
the river, tipping it at a slight angle downward, and in 
such a position that it was entirely under water when 
he had finished. 


Then he set the powerful trap, and leaning out, placed 
it in the runway leading into the beaver hole in the 
bank, but in such a way that the pan was about gin. 
under water; then he covered the heavy parts of the 
trap. with soft river mud and was finished, —~ 

“That one’ll-ketch Mr. Beaver by the front foot— 
left front foot—when he comes out, nen when he finds 
he’s fast’ he'll plunge right fer deep water, takin’ th’ 
trap with him ’n’ slidin’ the ring clear,out to th’ ‘end o’ 
th’ pole. That’s where he'll make a mighty big mis- 
take, cos the pole’s longer ’n th’ trap chain is, ’n’ he 


can’t git back to th’ shore, nen th’ trap is. so heavy he * 


can’t swim to th’ top fer more fresh air, ner he can’t 
git to th’ stick to gnaw it off, ’n’ ’sides it’s hard ’n’ dry, 
*n’ he couldn’t cut it anyhow ’ithout breakin’ his teeth. 
Yeh see them little knots on th’ pole is all long enough 
to ketch th’ ring ’n’ stop him ef he should try to git 
back to shore after he gits caught, ’n’ he can’t hold his 
breath long ‘nuff to gnaw his laig off ’n’ git out that 
way, ’n’ there he is—just got nuthin’ to do but drownd 
hisself, cos he didn’t stop to think about how he’d git 
back when he struck fer deep water. That’s what old 
man Hagey told me when he showed me how to trap 
beaver, ’n’ he knowed if ever anybody did—nen I’ve 
caught a lot of ’em that. way since, ’n’ I know it'll work. 

“Some folks puts castor on sticks ’n’ things to draw 
beavers to th’ trap, but I think that kind o’ stuff is a 
whole lot like puttin’ anniss oil on fish bait—all a let o’ 
rot ’n’ foolishness. I reckon it’s a whole lot better to 
juss figger on bein’ smarter ’n whatever you're after is, 
nen you don’t need no such tomfoolery. 

“All right, less: g’won to th’ next place—got to set 
these other five traps to-night.” 

By and by all the beaver traps were in position, and 
we went back to camp, where we soon had things in 
good shape for a comfortable stay of several days, if 
need be. 

“I’m goin’ out ’n’ set a lot o’ these mussrat traps 
now,” said the boy. “You git a bite to eat, ’n’ I'll fix 
these rat traps alone—they. ain’t pertic’lar work, cos a 
rat’ll just purt’ near fall into a trap if yeh give him a 
chance.” 

About dark he came in, tied up the boat, and said: 
“T figger we'll have "bout four er five beaver 'n’ twenty 
er thirty mussrats, ’n’ maby a coon er two, by mornin’, 
less'n it comes a storm, ’n’ that ain’t likely. Nothin’ 
moves much when it’s a-stormin’, yeh know, but when 
th’ weather is like it is now, all these critters goes gala- 
vantin’ ’round "bout all night, so we'll have some fur in 
th’ mornin’ all right. 

“Less eat. I’m hungrier ’n a ki-ote ’t ain’t done 
nothin’ but chase hisself fer a month.” 

After supper I smoked and listened to the homely 
wood lore that the hoy was so familiar with, until the 
fireplace glowed dull red and the boy remarked that 
“We'd better sleep some.” Ext CoMANcHo. 





Goin’ A-Fishing. 
The Man with the Old Tackle, 


UNCONSCIOUSLY, perhaps, some men slip into the 
“sere and yellow leaf” and only realize their fading op- 
portunities when routine halts, and life gazes over the 
widening path of the forever past.’ Then there is a 
sudden realization of years lost. for even years spent 
clanging a money drawer are ofttimes really lost when 
the brevity of life’s span is considered. The mind needs 
a shock sometimes to bring about this realization. 

Take, for instance. the “man with the old tackle.” All 
day long the busy city has echoed with the never end- 
ing medley of noises so familiar to the man of business. 
The heavy drays had thundered past his office over the 
cobble stones of the narrow street, and his nerves had, for 
the three hundred and sixty-fifth time that year, vibrated 
and quivered with the depressing torture. Figures multi- 
plied in his mind almost unconsciously, and the regular 
routine of the daily labor seemed but the greater part of 
his being and of his life. , 

He was a busy man, this “man with the tackle,” and 
while accepting this as a general proposition, there was 
no special plea in the fact. The world is filled with busy 
men and women, and the dawn, the day, and the stars 
witness with wonderful regularity the procession, never 
ending, of the workers to tasks which never seem to be 
done. Narrow streets in hot, dusty cities; imperative 
business transactions, and can’t get aways; all are more 
or less inseparable, but the “man with the tackle” on 
this 365th day of the year (might have been the fis- 
cal, o? even an imaginary year, you know) was brought 
up standing, as it were, and his gray matter got out of 
the routine groove in a jiffy. 

“What's this,” he mused, in a somewhat bewildered 
manner, as he glanced at the personal columns. “old 
Jones going on a fishing trip? That beats me. Never 
thought old Jones had it in him. Let me see.” medita- 
tively. “when was the last time I went fishing?” 

“Beg your pardon, sir, Smith the broker wants your 
opinion in regard to that sugar stock,” here remarked the 
confidential clerk, interrupting, and the busy man drop- 
ped his paper. got the gray matter into shape, and cur- 
tailed his musing. 


. 





“This has been a busy day,” sighed the “man with the 
fackle” as he entered the den in which he occasionally 
entertained a friend. He threw himself on a worn 
lounge, when his eye happened to fall upon a dusty array 
of fishing rods hanging on the wall near the fireplace. 

“That makes me think of Jones; wonder where the old 
rascal’s going? Wish I was going with him;” he mut- 
tered, as he gazed at the rods and then glanced at a 
little cupboard in the angle of the chimney. 

“Poor old tackle. Why, now that I come to think of 
it, it was with old Jones I last went fishing, nearly— 
what? Twelve years ago! Twelve years since I went 


fishing? Time, thou art a mysterious thing—and Jones 
was not old Jones then.” 

Nor was the “man with the tackle,” but the heavy 
black dust on the rod cases and the rusty key in the 
little cupboard, in which reposed lines, hooks, flies and 





reels, told their own stories, and of the passage of years 
—of busy years and lost opportunities. 

It was but the work of a few moments to take down 
the rods, open cases and cupboard, and the little table 
with *the antique legs was littered with a medley of 
old but almost forgotten friends. Lines were mildewed, 
hooks rusty, and reels groaned and shrieked upon the 
sli t pressure. And the rods, ah, they were all 
right, save a tarnish of the bright parts, but they seemed 
disconsolate, neglected, even antiquated, and a cricket 
on the begrimed hearth sang merrily, and the mind of 
the “man with the tackle” opened up as the cricket 
sang. The tree ‘tops waved, and the water ruffled some- 
where out of sight, but his mind’s eye saw it all in the 
years agone, as the bass flirted in murmuring streams 
where the birds sang, and the ferns stealthily unfolded 
in the damp shadows. The “man with the tackle” saw 
4 all and more. One of the pictures was something like 
this: 

It was a crisp, cool night. -The river ran rapid over 
the rounded stones in the shallows, and silently where 
the bottom dropped away and the water moved heavily 
and deep...A dense growth of somber-toned pines came 
bristling and pungent almost to the river’s edge, and 
seemed all the more’ somber and deep because of the con- 
trast made by the canvas tent, which glowed in places, 
reflecting the ruddy light of a ome, and showing 
hospitable and cozy in the midst of the gloom. 

Far beyond, and above the shadows of the opposite 
bank of the stream, the majestic, snow-capped sum- 
mits of “God’s eternal hills” broke almost fair: upon the 
moonlit sky, and a few pale thin clouds drifted out of 
the glow and into the deeper colors of the heavens. 

What a.night it was. All nature was magnificent and 
at peace. The deep cry of a predatory bittern echoed 
clumsily, and scared into flight a forest mouse which had 
crept near the tent. ; ; 

The camp-fire’ made the near shadows grotesque. 
Seated about, lounging on fragrant pine straw, were two 
young men. A third was busy about the fire with a fry- 
ing pan. _A tall tin coffee pot-stood near the glowing 
embers, and the fragrant steam curled from the spout. 
Plates were scattered on a red tablecloth, spread on 
the earth, and a variety of edibles were awaiting a sortie 
upon the part of the hungry fishermen. That they were 
fishermen was apparent. A long string of fish hung from 
the limb of a nearby tree, and the frying pan was adding 
rapidly to a smoking heat of the cooked article then fill- 
ing a good sized tin pan by the edge of the fire. 

“And I was the fellow with the frying pan,”*»murmured 
the “man with the tackle” as his mind played on. 

The scene had changed. The sky was ominous with 
moisture-laden clouds. The great dark green billows 
swept heavily across the sea, and pounded into foamy 
fragrants on the brown sands. The gulls were circling on 
unsteady ‘wings, screaming, and ever and anon plung- 
ing like feathery darts into the shallows where the min- 
nows had gathered to escape the curling swells. The 
pass was dark with roughening water, save where the 
foam eddied in the swift incoming current, and made a 
lighter blue, which faded even as one gazed. The stiff 
salt- grass of the sand hills bent gracefully before the 
ardent wind, and the small brush shivered and tossed 
uneasily. The scene was wild and nature severely grand. 
The blue-black masses of cloud wrack fled like fleeting 
shadows, piling in the northeast in impenetrable masses, 
the western heavens colored with a touch of deep cad- 
mium and scarlet from the slowl; rising sun. 

A solitary fisherman stood near a damp sand knoll, 
which jutted into the pass. The waves here had no ef- 
fect, the point sheltering the water beyond, and its depths 
were not stirred. The fisherman was knee deep in the 
clear water. His rod was vibrating in the stiff breeze, as 
he lightly cast his hook into the pass. No time was lost. 
The bait sank into the surface, and then the metallic 
whirl of the reel clanged sharply above the sound of the 
waters. How the line strained and the rod bent. The 
fisherman braced himself, and carefully playing his 
game, breathed sharply, and earnestly gave himself to 
the contest. Give and take. A silvery green slim ob- 
ject leaped desperately from the waves only to plunge 
like a shot beneath the surface, and once again the reel 
sang and the fisherman’s face was drawn and firmly set. 
Inch by inch, and then the line came in steadily, and 
soon the lithe and. beautiful creature lie gasping on the 
sands, its sides of silver flecked with the well-known deep 
green spots and clearly defined stripes, the king of the 
Gulf, a 2ft. Spanish mackerel. 

“T caught twenty that morning—such sport—such 
weather, and that was fifteen years ago,’ mused the 
“man with the tackle.” 


The den faded once more, and the summer breezes 
sighed softly in the tops of the magnolias, and the white 
oaks in the bottom lands. The white blossoms of the 
magnolias shone like! great pure stars in the deep glossy 
foliage. There was a'carpet of soft grass under foot and 
the balmy sky overhead. : 

The roses were in full glory of life, and the porch of 
the weather-beaten old farm dwelling was bright with the 
new color. Nature was lavish. The mosses swayed 
gently from the limbs of the trees, and the mockinghird 
and bluejay whistled sweetly in the glorious sunshine. 

On the wide gallery of the farmhouse, sheltered by the 
tender leaves and early emia eek of the scuppernong, 
was a great old-fashioned table, heaped with the many 
good things of country cheer. Golden combed honey. 
the great yellow bowl with milk, fresh homemade bread 
and butter; simple fare, but honest. 

Swinging in a great crimson hammock between the 
trees in the front garden were several children, their 
happy voices sounding in joyous play, and dear round 
healthy faces, pink the pleasure and exertion. A 
group of elder folk gave color to the front porch, and 
near the old gate, with its creaking hinges, gray pickets 
and medieval chain weight, a sweet-faced young matron 
stood, gazing down the tree-arched country road as it 
wound toward the river. 

“Here he comes,” cries out the matron in a pleased 
voice, and now in full si -with rapid tread comes a 
man. He is clad in si garments, wears boots, -and 
over his shoulder projects a long bamboo rod, while by 
his side hangs a fine string of bass—the good old country 
sort. His face is healthy and happy, and as he removes 
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his old slouch hat and kisses lovingly the waiting wife, it 


is evident there is 


tiect understanding and trust. 


“Tust in time, Jack, dear,” says the little woman; 


hg $ set and the little ones are hungry. Did you have 


leasant day?” 
e couple joined the others, and the children run to 


kiss and be kissed, and with merry cry and laugh the 
fish are carried to the kitchen, and soon the family is 
gathered about the simple fare, everybody happy and 
contented. 


those,” he said, 1 
have never had the time since. 


The “man with the tackle” sighed. “Good times 
“and it was just twelve years ago. I 


I must have been very 


busy, but—” here a bright look spread over his face, as 


the sh a - 


wostawelnes Tag mixed with his dreams. 


ee Soe eicibecaye 


“Sam,” he called, and the wrinkled face of the old negro 
porter was thrust inquiringly through the door. 

“Here you, Sam, get all my fishing truck together in 
the morning sure. I am going to take the family into 
the country for a month. Wantalf my lines and my gun, 
and Sam, get some boy to take your place, do you 
hear, you old rascal? I’m going a-fishing and I want you 
to come along.” 

“Jess as I uster; Massa Jack?” 

“Just as you used to, Sam, long ago.” 

H. M. Mayo. 


In the Louisiana. Lowlands.—VII. 


BY FRED MATHER. 
(Continued from last week,| 


Tuost Southern steamboats are leisurely craft. If 
they do not reach a certain point to-day there is hope 
that they will on the morrow. Therefore one must be 
early and wait. We were at Alexandria about 10 A. M., 
and the boat was expected about noon, but no one knew 
when she might arrive. Strolling down to the levee we 
foiind old Sam, who had been my fidus Achates during 
the week’s fishing on Catahoula Lake. He had his great 
line out for big catfish, and was fishing with a cane 
about 2oft. long for smaller fish.._He had just un- 
hooked a crappie and strung it through the gill covers 
and laced it in the water to keep alive, when I aed 

“Well, Sam, how are they running now ?”” 

“Well, I ’clar’ ef. heah ain’ my Yankee Kunnel an’ 
Doctah ‘Gawdon too; it does my ole eyes good to see 
yo’ bofe. Whah you bin all de time, Doctah I ain’ see 
yo’ fo’ many years, an’ I ’membah yo’ w ‘en yo sa little 
boy come heah to yisit ole Kunnel w’at’s dead an’ 
gone, long befo’, an’ yo’ come wid you muddah fum 
Gawgy.” 

Here was a clue to the solution of my problem of 
Dr. Gordon’s nativity, he was born a Georgian, and I 
stored that fact away. . 

“Sam, you are we old,” the. Doctor remarked. 
*] was here last year, and brought you a ham and a 
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bottle of gin for a “Christmas present. 
member as far back as that?” 
“Wus dat las’ yeah?” 

“Certainly it was. I supposed that the ham would 
only last a few days, but the gin was well corked, and if 
only used for medicinal purposes, as I suggested, it 
could not evaporate, and you must have some of it left.” 

“Ise gettin’ ole, fo’ a fac’, and can’t ’membah good. 
I ’membah de ham, dat las’ "bout fo’ days, but dattah gin, 
Doctah, was fo’ *dicinal puppus, an’ Ise gettin’ ol’, an’ 
wid de ’tism in de laigs an’ misery pains in de haid an’ 
back, dat gin nebbah’got no time to *vaporate, less de 
ol’ woman got up in de night an’ ’vaporate some, as I 
*spec’ she did w’en she got a smell o’ de stuff, but hones’, 
it didn’ las’ as long as de ham, it didn’ fo’ a fac’.” 


Can’t you re- 


eet 
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A BUNCH OF ELK IN THE 
From a photograph by T. 


FOOTHILLS. 
G. Ingersoll. 


“Sam,” I said, “the Doctor and I do not drink gin; 
in Yankeeland there is a saying that only women and 
darkies like it. Now take this and go up and treat 
yourself and I will fish for you.” 

T’anks, Kunnel, I’m proud to have yo’ ’quaintance, 
an’ I ’member de good times awn Catahoula.” With hat 
in hand, after the manner of the old-time darky, he left 
us-in possession of his entire fishing outfit, without ask- 
ing for security. Confidence was not a creature of slow 
growth with Sam. I have recorded how he left me in 
full charge of his fishing outfit, and went to the ‘hotel 
at my expense and gave me that high compliment: “I 
know’d yo’ was a gemman w’en I seed yo’ get off de 
boat.” 

I took in quite a number of the small fishes which 
make their homes in Red River, without giving thought 
to other things, when the Doctor yelled: ‘‘There’s a 
bite on the big line!” 

‘I dropped the cane and rushed to help the Doctor. 
It was lug and tug, hand under hand, for more minutes 
than we kept a record of, and we landed a giant catfish. 
Just then Sam returned and killed the fish with the poll 
of an axe that he had for that purpose, and after a 
critical survey gave his opinion: “He’s a big cat, fo’ 
a fac’, but I don’ ‘spec’ he’s so big as de one dat de 
Yankee Kunnel an’ I got jess fo’ we went to Catahoula 
Lake. How much did dattah fish weigh, Kunnel?” 

“Just sixty-three and a half pounds.” 

“I doan jess ’membah de poun’s, but I ’membah de 
two dollahs an’ a half wot I got fo’ him.” 

We went to dinner, which I afterward regretted.. There 
we found a first course of fried crappies, which was 
good, one to each plate; then came_an alleged “‘beef- 
steak,” which might have grown On the neck or on the 
shin bone, and was fried with onions! If I were in- 
trusted with the government of all the inhabitants of 
this world, I would select some’ Water of the globe 
where good steak was rare (pun mténded), and there 
colonize all people who fry a beefsteak. If there is any 
crime against the giver of good things, it is the frying 
of a succulent, juicy steak. 

As we chewed away on the tough meat the Doctor 
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sarcastically remarked: “The onions are good; I al- 


ways like a steak smothered in onions, don’t you?” 


“Yes, if the steak is eatable, but I believe with ‘Frank 
Forester’ that the penalty for frying a steak should be 
death, without benefit of clergy.” 

“I agree,” replied the Doctor, “but on the menus 
in New York and Paris I find an expensive item named 
‘chateau briand,’ and the waiters tell me that it is a 
beefsteak cooked between two thin slices of beef, which 
are thrown away; all I know is that,it is thick, juicy and 
tender, and is a veritable poem in beef; you can't dispute 
that!” 

“When the financial wind blows from the right quarter 
I agree, but at other times I forget that such things are 
and order fried clams or a ‘Hamburg’ steak. But why, 


: ; us 
9 eenant: ah SMG > be 


in this place, and with such an apology for a. steak be- 
fore us, do you mention a chateau briand? ‘No more 
of that, Hal, an’ thou lovest me.’ ” 

“All right; in future we will order our meals while in 
country places and stick to ham, eggs and such things 
they have and know how to cook. We may be here all 
night for all I know, there’s no telling when the boat 
will arrive.” The landlord had removed the steak and 
we had finished the ham and eggs, the rice pudding and 
the cafe noir when the Doctor exclaimed: “Hark! that 
was a steamer’s whistle. One is expected. from down 
the river also. Say ‘up’ or ‘down’ for the cigars; not to 
be bought here, but when we reach a place where we 
can get a decent weed; we have plenty for present use.” 


A Little Gambling. 


“Down!” and I won. We had our luggage taken to 
the levee, where old Sam was dickering with a man 
about the big fish. He had taken it up to the scales, and 
it weighed 54lbs. The man offered “a dollah an’ fo’ bits,” 
but Sam held out for two dollars ‘until the boat rounded 
to and the steward and Sam went to look at the fish, and 
it was brought on board to be served for the roustabouts 
who formed part of the crew. No wood was taken here 
and we were soon off. At some landing a lot of 
gamblers got on; the Doctor said they had left the up- 
going boat, and that they worked the river nightly in 
that way. After supper the cabin was lighted and the 
games were opened. They were of the kind that follow 
circuses and fairs, at which the yokel has a better chance 
of being struck by lightning than of winning from the 
experts. There was the old “sweatboard,” three-card 
monte, and a game that was new to me, called “chuck 
luck.” It was a gorgeous lay out of watches, jewelry, and 
one prize of $100 in gold. Ten dice were thrown, and 60 
would win the gold, while 10 would win a fine gold 
chronometer. It was a dollar a throw. I watched the 
game for an hour; the highest throw was 42 and the 
lowest was 30, and the prizes were trashy pins, rings and 
silver mugs, yet the real players did not seem to mis- 
trust that some of the dice were loaded. After the hour 
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was up the play slackened and then a new bettor came 
in and lost a few times, and then, after a wrangle, when 
I saw enough to know that the dice were shifted; he 
took another throw and won the gold. This brought 
in a few more bettors, who played awhile, and then 
another stranger appeared and won the chronometer 
with a throw of 10. But at a midnight landing I noticed 
that the men who won the big prizes went ashore with 
the gamblers. 

As we turned in the Doctor said: “It’s curious how 
those fellows always find enough fools who think that 
they can beat them. That pack of gamblers took off at 
least three hundred dollars from this boat, and they can 
do it with the same crowd when they come back. I 
never cease to wonder at it.” 

“Nor [. If I was a gambling amateur I would not 
risk money on a game handled by a professional. Those 
feHows can juggle dice, cards or other implements-of 
their trade. in-a manner that only a trained eye can 
detect, and they are not in: business to enrich a lot of 
steamboat passengers. Good night!” 


The Atchafalaya. 


It was near noon when we left the steamer at Red 
River landing, on the Mississippi. Here we bought an 
old tub of a scow, a piece of canvas that had been in use 
on a steamer, pork, bacon, some bread, butter, a frying 
pan and an iron pot; hired a darky to load the outfit on 
his wagon and deposit us on the banks of the Atchafal- 
aya River, some dozen miles to the west. The road was 
bad, miry in places, and the mules were slow. It was 
after sundown when we reached the river, which “at 
that time was only capable of floating our craft. ‘We 


made a fire. Pete hobbled one mule, put a bell on it, 
turned both out, and got out his blankets. We fried 
bacon and made tea, determined to try to enjoy. life 
despite the swarms of mosquitoes. Pete turned in on 
the wagon, but we spread our canvas on the ground, 
turned the boat over it and crawled in, but between 
the mosquitoes and that clanging cow bell on the 
mule no one reveled in too much sleep. 


Morning has never failed to come, up to the present 
writing, no matter how slow it may be in getting here, 
and this time there was no exception to the rule. The 
Doctor interspersed his remarks with whacks at our 
insect pests. Slap—‘There’s no use (slap) in staying 
here (slap) an extra minute (slap). You just make the 
coffee (slap) and fry out some (slap) pork fat (slap), and 
I'll get some (slap) fish and (slap) clean them, and we'll 
(slap) seoot.”’ Slap. 

I slapped and obeyed his directions in the intervals of 
slapping. Pete assured us that a few miles below the 
river broadened, and we might get a breeze that would 
banish the pests, and we enjoyed the very anticipation 
of such a respite. As for Pete, he seldom slapped, and 
was not much annoyed. There is much in being used 
to your environment, and that’s a mighty good word to 
represent a swampy hole, where insects make life miser- 
able. The waters had covered the earth in this part 
when the Red River, in its season of flood, had taken a 
short cut across it in order to reach the Gulf in less 
time than by following its usual course down the 
tortuous Mississippi. Our ablest engineers have tried 
to prevent this overflow, but without avail; each year 
the water covers this district and mates agriculture im- 
possible. 

Down the River. 

Breakfast over, we launched the scow, loaded her with 
our plunder, including a ten-gallon copper tank for 
alcoholic specimens of the smaller forms of aquatic 
life, and shoyed off. We had intended to drift down, 
merely steering with pole or oar, but anxiety to reach 
the place where the wind would scatter our.hosts of 
enemies impelled the use of both pole and oar to reach 
the promised water. “Mark,” said I, and paddling 
ceased; I picked up a gun and dropped two teal out of a 
bunch of five. As I picked them up and dropped them 
in the boat, I added: “There’s our dinner, Doctor.” 

Just then he called: “Mark,” dropped three out of a 
bunch of seven, and replied: “And there’s our supper. 
We will shoot no more to-day, for when we reach the 
wide water and leave the skeeters behind we will pick 
up enough frogs for a good breakfast.” 

\ full hour after starting the river broadened, and 
by keeping well to the eastern bank we got a breeze from 
above the tree tops, and were happy. Here we rested 
awhile, and then began collecting the fresh-water mus- 
sels, Unios, snails, crawfish, frogs and other forms of 
aquatic life. The frogs, and all but a few crawfish, were 
for our menu, the rest went into the alcohol. 

The day was not bright, but the Doctor looked at the 
bright spot where the sun was supposed to be and asked: 
“Do you begin to feel hungry?” 


“No, 1 don’t begin to feel that way; my appetite is at 
least two hours old and has become chronic.” 
“But,” looking at his watch, “it’s only 10:30, and if 


you were at the Colonel’s you would not think of eating 
for two full hours from now.” 

“If we were at the mansion we would not have been 
turned. out before daylight by insects to get breakfast 
and escape; and then paddle and push an old tub some 
five or six miles down stream. I don’t need a watch 
to teil me when I want to eat on such an occasion. You 
make a fire on this point, get out some fat to fry these 
frogs, and I'll skin the breasts of a pair of teal, cut 
them out and we will feast in a manner to forget that 
miserable steak of yesterday, and that equally miserable 
breakfast with slap accompaniment this morning.” 

“But you laid out the frogs for breakfast to-morrow, 
how’s that?” 

“Frogs, my dear Doctor, are not so rare in Louisiana 
swamps as to necessitate economy, as we are situated. 
I was not hungry when [ allotted them for breakfast; I 
will probably lay out more for that event. It is well 
that our teal are all blue-wings, or we would need the 
whole five for dinner, and we may yet if you don’t get 
that fire under way soon.” 

By the time he had a good fire started, and the frogs 
rolled in cracker dust and frying, I had several fillets of 
teal cooking on sticks and was basting them with pork 
Sik: 5 En 
“How do you like your teal, Doctor, rare or well 
done?” 






“Moderately rare; it is better that they should be 
under than overdone. The frogs are ready and well 
done. I'll get the tea made, the cutlery out and some 
bark for plates, and trust the teal to you.” 

We passed through another mosquitoes’ paradise, but 
in half an hour left them behind. About 4 o’clock we 
came to a breezy point which impressed the Doctor as 
the place to camp, for we might not find its equal. 


The Thunder Came. 


“Doctor,” said I, “do you see that cloud coming up 
in the west, no bigger than a man’s farm?” 

“Yes, that’s a storm sure.” 

“Then let us make camp at once, and let it come. Let 
us hope that the wind, which comes first, will drive the 
skeeters so far into the woods that they can’t get back 
after the rain kills the wind.” 

The canvas was spread, the boat dragged up over it 
and propped up on leeward side with two stumps, the 
canvas so arranged that the edges would come inside the 
boat, and our provisions secured before the cloud cut off 
our daylight. Then came the moaning of the forest, as 
if each great tree was praying not to have its roots torn 
from the earth, yet the air was still and oppressive. Not 
a sound came from beast or bird during this awful still- 


ness. We were cuddled together under the boat, but did ° 


not talk. When all nature is hushed man should be 
silent. Gradually there was a sound of moving tree tops, 
which increased rapidly; we could feel the air move un- 
der our boat as it curled over the upturned bottom. 
Distant thunder rumbled, and after a time a dull flash 
followed it. The rumblings became louder and the 
intervals between them and the flashes were less; the 
wind was now shrieking among the tree tops, and the 
sound of dropping branches was frequent. Then came:a 
roar of wind and a few pattering drops of rain fell on our 
boat, and we knew that the drops were great ones. A 
tree crashed to the ground near us, and some small ani- 
mal ran under our canvas on my side, but I was too 
much interested in the conflict between earth and sky to 
mention it. There was a blinding flash that was in- 
stantly followed by an ear-splitting discharge of heaven's 
artillery, and a largé branch fell on our boat. 

Then the. Doctor spoke: “That was a close call for 
us, but lightning will always take a tree before it will 
reach for.a man, but will surely take him if he is under 
it. Did you ever hear it pour harder than it is hammer- 
ing our boat now?” 

“No, never; but the rain has killed the wind and the 
storm is passing to the east, at least the electrical part of 
it; I am only afraid that the mosquitoes will come to 
see how we weathered the storm after the rain ceases. 
I have been wondering if our canvas would wet through, 
but all such questions fade into insignificance before 
the mosquito.” 


Two Squirrels. 


“Something ran over me just after that first tree fell,” 
the Doctor said, “and I heard it jump up on one of the 
seats of the boat, but never heard it go away. What 
could it be?” 

“Don’t know; something ran under the canvas on my 
side close to my back, and it may be there yet, for all I 
know; I haven’t stirred for fear of pressing water into 
the canvas. The wind has gone and the rain is going. 
I am in good condition to eat, and if I had a good belly- 
ful I have an abiding faith that sleep would come; a 
sleep which had principal and interest due for last night, 
and would defy so small a thing as a mosquito to disturb 
it. Nothing, my medical friend, is so conducive to 
sleep as a well-filled stomach. Some men in your pro- 
fession advise exercise after dinner. See how the cow, 
dog and cat curl up and go to sleep after a gorge of 
grass, chicken bones or milk, and then give me a 
reason for exercise after eating or why I should not 
take a nap after dinner?” , 

“Not a reason; and there is no reason why we should 
lie here all night hungry; it is hardly dark, and we can 
find some dry wood to start a fire; let’s do it.” 

The sky was clear and the moon, just past the full, was 
rising, but was concealed from us on the east bank by 
the trees. We found some dry pine and soon had a 
roaring fire. The Doctor took the bag of provisions 
from the seat of the boat and turned the boat over so 
as to dry the canvas before the fire; something dropped 
from the overturned seat, and he picked up a squirrel 
with the remark: “That’s the animal that ran over me, 
and it’s stone dead.” 

“What could have killed it after it had found shelter 
on the seat under the boat?” 

“Heart failure, my boy; its heart stopped beating and 
it died.” 

“Clear as mud! When you medical Johnnies have no 
idea what a fellow dies of you look wise and say ‘heart 
failure’; want of breath would do as well, but the ques- 
tion before the jury is: Why did that squirrel’s heart 
fail?’ ” 

The Doctor smiled and said: ‘“Here’s another squir- 
rel under your side of the canvas, and that’s a conun- 
drum for you, but let’s drop conundrums and get sup- 
per. If you'll skin out the breasts of the three teal I'll 
get more wood and fry some ham, for I could eat the 
teal alone at this time o’ day after that early dinner.” 


A Frugal Supper. 

-Two good slices of ham and the breasts of three teal, 
with bread, butter and tea, made a good meal for two 
tired and hungry men, and as we sat on the edge of the 
boat and saw that the steaming canvas did not scorch 
we smoked in silence and watched the moon through the 
tree tops. I was wondering if those squirrels were 
killed by fright, and if so whether other sportsmen 
had noticed anything of the kind. It was my unprofes- 
sional opinion that the hearts of the squirrels had failed 
from terror, but they were adults, and must have heard 
thunder before; yet that storm was an extraordinary 
one, and had struck a tree, if not two, close by. There 
was no use in poeta, eat question on the Doctor, who 
no doubt thought as I did, for there seemed to be no 
other solution of the problem; still it was curious that 
two squirrels should seek protection under our boat 
about the same time, and both should die. I have 
heard that rabbits have been either killed or paralyzed 


. 


by a sudden shout from a man, but never witnessed such 
a thing, and have thought it curious how a shout could 
have that effect when I have seen them escape,- ap- 
parently unharmed, from a gun shot. ee 

The frogs were discussing matters, probably freshets 
and droughts, or the edibility of beetles, dragon flies and . 
other insects; the night herons were “quawking”’ to keep 
in range of each other, and an owl in a tree overhead 
was arguing with an owl across the stream on the cause 
of the scarcity of mice, and regretting that it was neces- 
sary to fill up on cold-blooded frogs. While meditating 
on these things, a muskrat made a great commotion in 
the water and roused us both. 

The Doctor arose, yawned, looked at the moon, slap- 
ped a mosquito, and said: “It’s. near midnight, and 
we've been dozing. Let’s turn in. There’s nothing fresh 
in camp for breakfast except the squirrels, and here we 
are miles from a butcher or grocer.” 

“Well, Doctor, we are ina land of plenty as long as 
our fishing tackle and ammunition hold, out, and if those 
fail we can get enough frogs with saplings.to last if we 
keep our matches dry, for I’m a sinner if I. want to 
eat raw frog. Let's spread the canvas, turn the boat over 
it and let the mosquitoes do the rest.” 4 


And Daylight Came. 


The sun was up before we were, and our insect friends 
had worked faithfully, but we, fortified with a good sup- 
per, good consciences and with sleep dug us, never 
heeded them. In those days we accepted mosquitoes as 
we did thunderstorms; things that there was no dodging 
and as necessary evils to be borne without grumbling. 
We knew of no combinations of tar and oil, “‘lolicapop” 
and other preparations to anoint the skin and repel in- 
sect advances. The Doctor had spoken of mint and 
peppermint in this-connection, but we found none. He 
had ammonia, which we used in a diluted form to al- 
leviate the stings. At the close of the century I glance 
back and see the changes. We prided ourselves that 
percussion caps had superseded flints, that good guns 
were lower in price than in 1800; but we never dreamed 
of such outfits as the sportsman of to-day goes afield 
with. He is luxuriously provided for, but I doubt if the 
younger men appreciate it; they have a choice of many 
insect repellants, and do not. suffer as. we did only a 
quarter of a century ago, and that is only yesterday. 

Said the Doctor: “You do the fishing this morning 
and I will prepare the squirrels, and be ready to help 
to do the same with the fish.” 

He spoke as if the catching of fish enough for break- 
fast was a certain thing, and it was. The waters were 
so filled with fish and the competition for food was so 
great that a baited hook hardly got below the surface 
before a fish of some ‘kind took it. Casting out some 
undesirable species, I took six crappies.and three big 
warmouths in half an hour, and said to my friend: 
“There’s a breakfast for you, about 6lbs. of fish, gross 
weight, and at least four “net. Then, if you can eat a 
fried squirrel, with the usual amount of bread and but- 
ter, after the fish are gone, I’ll go and get some frogs, 
for if we starve here it will be our fault.” 


The Land of Plenty. 


After the fish and squirrels had been disposed of the 
Doctor said: “Now bring on your frogs.” 

I started for the boat, but he declared that he was 
joking, and that we had better pack up and drift down 
the river. As we drifted a few miles the river widened 
and we had a southerly breeze from the Gulf night and 
day. “The absence of pain is pleasure,” and we fully 
realized this as we entered the country where the Gulf 
wind is strong enough to keep the mosquitoes back. 
Here I could hope to find new forms of life, and I began 
work again. It was fun for the Doctor, who had never 
paid any attention to the smaller aquatic life, and he was 
enthusiastic in collecting. We did not repeat the error 
of the first day in being caught with a short commis- 
sary. There were always ducks, frogs and squirrels 
enough in our larder to tide over a rainy day, or even 
two, but we only caught fish as we needed them. We 
had two rainy days, not thunder showers, but two con- 
secutive days of drizzle, and still had meat on hand 
when it cleared up, for we had two soft-shelled turtles, 
ten squirrels, fourteen ducks and a lot of frogs when the 
rain began. We camped on a point and just cooked, 
ate, smoked and slept. We took a few fish for a 
change of diet, and could have killed a hundred or more 
ducks, but did not need them. 

We had passed some houses on the higher lands, but 
having no occasion to stop, we did not visit them. Drift- 
ing along we naturally wondered where our boat might 
be in relation to a map of North America, or more 
particularly in Louisiana. “Doctor,” said I, “this trip 
does not promise to yield more specimens, and we had 
better strike for a railway or for a chance to get to the 
Mississippi and go home.” 


A Short Cut Home. 


“This is a pleasant life; why do you wish to leave it? 
Let us drift down to the bayou and then get back into 
civilization; how does that proposition suit you?” 

“Can't do it. I've about finished my work on this 
river and must get back with my specimens. The life is 
pleasant, as you say, and I'd like a month of it, but I 
have duties to perform; you have none. There is a 
darky on a flatboat ferrying a team of mules and a 
wagon across; we can find out where we are.” 

He was a middle-dged man who “libed up yandah in 
St. Martin’s Parish, "bout fo’ miles, an’ jess cum fum 
Plaquemine, an’ is gwine back in de mawnin’ fo’ mo’ . 
p’ visions.” : 

“How far is Plaquemine; and can-we get a boat there 
for New Orleans?” 

“T spects it’s full twenty mile obah dah, an’ de boats 
stops w’en dah’s passengahs.” 

We arranged to catnp there and go with him in the 
morning, and ‘he gladly accepted our boat in payment for 
transportation.’ We would shoot a half-dozen teal to 
take to New Orleans, not that the markets would not 
supply all we needed, but a sportsnifan enjoys cating ‘his 
own birds more than he does those he buys. He knows 
each individual by the shot marks, and an incident in 
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the day’s sport is recalled by each bird. “Gawge,” for 
so he called himself, promised to send over one of his. 
boys to show us a marsh where the ducks came to 
feed before sundown, and we camped, got dinner and 
waited for the sun to get into the west, and for young 
Gawge to appear and show us the marsh. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Ascent of the Grand Teton. 


Sr. Paut, Minn., Oct. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Mr. Henry Gannett, of the United States Geological 
Survey, whom Mr. Owen quotes, has written a letter 
to the New York Herald, of which that paper published 
but a few lines. As Mr. Gannett is a disinterested .party, 
what he says is more to the point than anything that may 
be written by an interested man; and the testimony will 
not be complete without his letter. Therefore I ask you 
to publish his letter, for it shows that he believes that we 
got to the top of the Teton, and that he had confidence 
in Mr. Stevenson’s statement. 

One very important point that he makes is that the 
aneroid computations, made by himself, and which 
Stevenson and I did not know how to make, showed 
that we reached the height that Mr. Owen did. 

N. P. LAnGrorp. 





tee 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 14.—Editor New York Herald— 
Dear Sir: Having been, until recently, out of the world, 
it was only yesterday that I had the pleasure of reading 
Mr. W. O. Owen’s account of his ascent of the Grand 
Teton, in Wyoming, as published in the Herald of Sept. 
18. He is to be congratulated upon his success. Al- 
though he quotes me in support of his position that he is 
the first to reach the summit of the mountain, I can- 
not agree with him, having, as I believe, good reasons 
for my conclusion that Messrs. Langford and Stevenson 
succeeded in reaching the actual summit. The story of 
this climb was told by Mr. Langford in the pages of 
Scribner’s Magazine of June, 1873. In the Annual Re- 
port of the Hayden Survey for the year 1872, Dr. F. V. 
Hayden speaks of this ascent and-decribes a stone circle, 
evidently built by man, which, as he stated, was found 
upon the summit of the mountain. In 1878 Mr. A. D. 
Wilson, who was at that time carryine on the primary 
triangulation of the Hayden Survey, attempted to reach 
the summit with the large theodolite used for the trian- 
gulation, but found himself unable to do so. He, how- 
ever, reached a point very close to the summit, both in 
altitude and distance, upon which he found an artificial 
stone circle, presumably the same mentioned by Hay- 
den as having been found by Messrs. Langford and 
Stevenson. This point Mr. Wilson occupied as a sta- 
tion. Its position and height relafive to the summit of 
the mountain have been computed from his observa- 
tions. It was practically, although not literally, the sum- 
mit. Putting these things together I assumed that this 
was the highest point reached by the Langford-Stevenson 
party, and in that belief I wrote Mr. Owen on Oct. 109, 
1896, the paragraph which he quotes in' the article in 
question. 

Subsequent correspondence with Mr. Langford, now 
living in St. Paul, Minn., satisfied me that Dr. Hayden 
made a mistake in stating that the stone circle in ques- 
tion was upon the summit; and also that Messrs. Lang- 
ford and Stevenson went beyond the point upon which 
the circle stood and reached the literal summit. Act- 
ing upon this, I wrote to Mr. Owen on May 5, 1897, as 
follows: 

“Since writing you I have had a little correspondence 
with my friend, Mr. N. P. Langford, now living in St. 
Paul, Minn., regarding his and Stevenson’s climb of the 
Grand Teton. In response to my request he has sent 
me two copies of the article which he published in 
Scribner's Magazine, one of which he desired to be 
sent to you, and it is forwarded, under separate cover, by 
this mail. Within the cover he encloses a copy of a let- 
ter to me concerning the climb, which contains certain 
matters not found in the article. A perusal of this 
article, which I had not seen for nearly a quarter of a 
century, together with Mr. Langford’s letter, convinces 
me that beyond any question he and Stevenson suc- 
ceeded in reaching the summit of the mountain.” 

“Mr. Owen, in quoting me, should have told not only 
the truth, but the whole truth. He should not have 
quoted the first letter and omitted the second. So much 
for own connection with the matter. 

ve I will proceed to the evidence upon the main 

question. That Messrs. Langford and Stevenson did 

reach the summit of the mountain is, to my mind, proven 

by the following evidence: 

First, the statements of the two men, both in public 
and private. Mr. Stevenson is now dead, but Mr. Lang- 
ford is one of the most prominent and respected citizens 
of St. Paul. 

Second, the first measurement of the height of the 
mountain was made by Mr. Langford by an aneroid 
barometer, which he carried with him on this ascent. 
The resulting height, which was computed by myself, was 
13.762{t., which is a very close approximation to the true 
height of the mountain. As neither Stevenson nor 
Langford knew enough about barometric work to manu- 
facture a reading which would fit this altitude, this bit of 
evidence in itself, and without regard to the character of 
the gentlemen, seems to conclusive. 

As for Mr. Cooper’s statement, I can only say that he 
jas not employed by the Survey in 1872. In 1877 he 
was employed as a packer in the party of the Hayden 
Survey, working in that region, and in that year he at- 
tempted to climb the mountain and failed. The fact 
that Mr. Owen found- no monument upon the summit 
is no evidence whatever that the mountain had not been 
climbed. Does he imagine-for a moment that men who 
were in the habit of climbing high mountains in the 


course of their work nearly every day exhausted them- © 


selves by building cairns of rock upon every summit 
reached? Very respectfully, 
Henry GANNETT. 





‘The Fonust amp Srazam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us 
latest by Monday, and as much earlier as 
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Extracts from Letters. 


Last evening I got to the barn at 5 P. M., and shut 
it up for the night. It might have been some time 
last night or early this morning, a chipmunk came 
in through the window, ran along the shafts, and climbed 
upon the cushion .of the wagon. There was a horse 
blanket folded upon the cushion. 

This morning Frank backed the wagon out to wash 
it, but seeing what he thought were my shucked beech- 
nuts in a neat pile on the cushion be laid cushion and all 
upon the fire clay pipe, where I found it, and asked him 
where he got his beechnuts. 

He said he thought they were mine. They are all (about 
one hundred kernels) nicely shelled, and I will send you ~ 
some. 

I put just fifty back, and am going to see if he con- 
tinues to carry his store there. He is an enterprising 
*munk, for all the beechnuts I have found this year have 
been empty. 

I looked overhead to see if by any possibility they 

could have been dropped through a hole, but no. 
- To-day I went again to the barn to see if the pile 
of nuts had been increased, but not one was to be 
seen. Mr. Chipmunk had been there last night and car- 
ried away every kernel! 

There was just one that had not been shucked. He 
had left, of all that had been there, just that shell on the 
seat! 

So I was outwitted by so small a creature, and in- 
stead of having more to send you, I have only half of 
what he first piled there. 








This evening two of the fallow deer of the park, one 
pure white and the other brown and white, spotted, 
came out of the timber to the clearing about the 
camp. It was getting dark, and the wind was fresh. All 
animals seem so much wilder on a windy day. 

They came out to feed on the fungus you saw before 
you left, that sprang up so suddenly during those two 
warm, muggy nights! 

The deer looked awfully pretty, starting constantly as 
some slight noise, and being ever on the alert, sometimes 
holding pieces of the brittle fungus in their mouths 
while they cast furtive glances back toward the forest. 

Suddenly their attention was attracted by some 
Angora goats that showed up white against a dark 
ground, and they seemed riveted to the spot for a mo- 
ment, holding a half-eaten bit of the fungus in one side 
of the mouth. 

Then, as if impelled from a catapult, they bounded 
away, fleeing from some imaginary bugaboo, conjured 
up in their active brains and made real by some sound 
in the wind. 





The baby moose stays at the cottage all the time, and 
now eats everything, and drinks all the dish water. Salt 
pork he likes ‘very much, probably because of the salt. 
Tobacco also. It is all grist that comes to his mill. He 
hates to be touched, and when he is not wanted we 
catch him by the hump over his shoulder, and he 
skedaddles. 

I never was more amused at the Littlke Mammoth’s 
antics than when watching him drink salty water from 
the bottom of a boat. 

The boat was one of those very tippy Saranac Lake 
style-of boats. It was drawn up part way on the beach, 
and lay pretty well on its beam. 

The awkward little thing would gingerly climb into it, 
steadying himself as the skiff rocked. The place he 
wanted to reach was down hill, and you know he can’t 
touch the ground with his nose. anyway, without bend- 
ing one knee, and generally he goes down on both 
knees, like a goat. 

We had been carrying rock salt in the boat, and the 
water leaking in had become salty. I think he must 
have drank at least two quarts in all, going along on 
his knees from one boat-rib to the next, and his hind 
part absurdly elevated, until he had her completely bailed 
out, salt water, mud and all. HEATHCOTE. 

THE ApIRONDACKS. 


Are Bull Bats Game? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

If my friend Coahoma were a good Christian, as I 
am, he would look upon it as a duty to resist the 
temptations that the devil is placing constantly before 
us in the shape of night hawks and things. He’s a 
very intelligent man and knows that the aforesaid bird 
is. a’ fluffy..little bundle of feathers and wings, with a 
body. so small that it would take at least two dozen ,to 
fill a hungry man, and he knows at the same time that 
it’s a harmless and purely insectivorous bird that the 
law protects in the Northern States, whatever it may do 
or not do in the South. Two or three years ago the 
Rev. Thos. Dixon paid two or three hundred dollars duty 
on a bag of robins, which, though protected as insectiv- 
orous, are guilty of many little thieving operations. 
which sins cannot be laid to the door of the innocent 
cause of our dispute. Now as the Rev. Dixon was fresh 
from the South, where the robin is looked upon as game, 
it seems to me that a little clemency might have come 
in play, whereas pone should be shown toward a night- 
hawk shooter. Here is what that inexhaustible source 
of interesting knowledge, Fred Mather, says: “The bull 
bat, the whippoorwill and the bat keep down the in- 
numerable hordes of insects which make life a torment 
for-us but for their unceasing work.” I feel proud of 
being supported by such an authority as that—though 
he did, in a weak, unguarded moment, oppose me once! 

And now another word on the mosquito question. 
My friend asserts that the home of the little pest is in the 
swamps, and that the night hawk gets very little chance 
to feed on him in the open country. have been two 
or three times. to South America, have traveled all over 
the West, and have seen specimens of the insect on 
the fag end of Staten Island, but I have never seen any 
approach to the swarms that I found on the open prairies 


_at the West, where there was not a drop of water within 


miles—not one of our party being able to give a guess 
as to where they came from. They don’t confine them- 
selves to their birthplace, but go on marauding ex- 
peditions. 

My good, intelligent friend knows very well that bull 
bats are not game birds, and the only argument he can 
use in support of his position is that he wants the 
sport of shooting them. I advise him to go into mis- 
sionary work and try to stop the slaughter of robins, 
for as it is the Northern States are simply protecting 
them for the benefit of pot-hunters at the South. 

Dipymvus. 

Sr. Aucustinge, Fla., Oct. 30. 


The Linnaean Society of New York. 


A REGULAR meeting of the Society will be held in the 
American Museum of Natural History, on Tuesday even- 
ing, Nov. 22, at 8 o’clock. Subject: “The Warblers of 
North America.” Exhibition of specimens of Bach- 
man’s, the blue-winged, the golden-winged, Brewster’s 
and Lawrence’s warblers, with discussion of distribu- 
tion, habits; etc. Watter. W. GRanceEr, Sec’y. 


Fresh-Water Pearls. 


WE have received from the United States Fish Com- 
mission the paper on ‘“Fresh-Water Pearls and Pearl 
Fisheries,” by Mr. George F. Kunz, a part of which has 
been printed in our columns. As published by the Com- 
mission, it has added interest and worth in the admirable 
illustrations. 


Game Bag and ¢ Gun. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forest anp STREAM. 





The “Brief’s” Pictures. 

Tue illustrations in the current edition of Game Laws in Brief, 
Mr. Charles Hallock says, well represent America’s wilderness 
sperts. The Brief gives all the laws of the United States and 
Canada for the practical guidance of anglers and shooters. As 
an autherity, it has a long record of unassailed and unassailable 
accuracy. Forest and Stream Pub. Co. sends it postpaid for 26 
cents, or your dealer will supply you. 


° se 
Gun Licenses. 

Toronto, Nov. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: It must 
be gratifying to you and the many able contributors to 
ForEST AND STREAM to notice the growing interest in 
game and fish protection in the United States and Can- 
ada. It has been uphill work to educate the would-be 
sportsmen to understand the unwise and destructive re- 
sults of spring shooting. An account of a spring snipe 
shooting trip by a Chicago sportsman appeared in an 
early number of Forest AND STREAM of the present 
year that should have had the effect of converting all 
spring shooters who had the pleasure of reading it. 
It was to the effect that a Mr. Watson, of Chicago, 
when snipe shooting in the vicinity of that city, after 
having killed a number of snipe, found one sitting on a 
nest of eggs, which, if it had flushed, would no doubt 
have gone into the bag with others killed in the act 
of propagating the species. This experience should re- 
sult in the reformation of at least one advocate of 
spring shooting. 

Much remains to be done under existing circum- 
stances if the pleasure and benefits derived from shoot- 
ing and fishing are to be perpetuated on this continent. 
When we take into consideration the great improvement 
in guns, and the immense increase in the number using 
them, in most instances not wisely, but too well, it ap- 
pears to me that the time has arrived for some restric- 
tion to be placed on the guns, or on those using them, if 
the extermination of game is to be prevented. The true ~- 
basis of taxation is to tax the luxuries and not the neces- 
saries of life. Shooting game is, or should be, a luxury 
connected with recreation and health-giving exercise. 
While a tax. on guns, however small, would be ob- 
jected to by the general public as being too much of an 
Old Country innovation, there should be no objection to 
a general license being required from all persons killing 
game of any description, one-half of such license fee to 
be paid to municipalities, the other half to the respective 
States to be applied for the sole purpose of game and 
fish protection. 

Game dealers ought to be licensed, and their establish- 
ments open to inspection at any time by the officer in- 
terested in enforcing the game laws. These are a few 
of the practical measures that would do much to protect 
game, and would also have a tendency to reduce the 
number of accidents caused by guns in the hands of small 
boys. The licensityg of and open inspection of game 
dealers’ establishments would also do much in pre- 
venting the recurrence of a transaction brought to my 
notice during the fall of 1897, viz., a shipment of 112 
dozens of quail made from St. Louis to a foreign country. 

; RANGER. 


- 


Maine Game Records. 

Tue Bangor & Aroostook. Railroad has sent out a 
tabulation of its game shipments for October, which 
shows the following comparison with the statistics of 
former years: 

Deer. Moose. Caribou. 


Total shipped, 1804 . 479 24 10 
Total shipped, 1895 .......... 669 53 37 
Total shipped, 1896 . 1029 79 57 
Total shipped, 1897 .......... 1,246 55 20 
Total shipped, 1808 . 1,348 71 22 


In 1897 the moose shipments were from Oct..15 to 
Dec. 1 only. 

In 1898 the moose shipments were from Oct. 15 to 
Oct. 31 only. . 

-The above statement, compiled from records kept by 
station agents, comprises only game shi visiting 
sportsmen, and does not include that killed by native 


hunters, nor the large quantity consumed in camps. 








886 
An Alaska Game Country. 


Mr. Tuos. C. Dunn, President of the Munina Alaska 
Gold Mining Co., who has just returned from 
Homer, Alaska, brings us word of the expedition made 
by Mr. Harry C. Lee, of Chicago, into a new hunting 
country, reached via Homer. A summary of the expe- 
dition is given in the subjoined interview with Mr.. Lee 
by a Tacoma Post-Intelligencer representative. To 
Mr. Dunn we are indebted for the map and the two 
photographs here reproduced. One shows the remains 
cf bones of a mastodon found on Yukon Island. The 
other is of Mr. Lee, who stands in the center of the pic- 
ture, with his trophies, including moose, caribou, moun- 
tain sheep and bears. The country explored by Mr. 
Lee lies between Chugachik Bay and Tustamena 
Lake. It is reached by way of Homer, which is in 
regular mail-steamer connection with Sitka. Indian 
guides may be engaged at Homer. The Post-Intelli- 
gencer report follows: 

“Among the arrivals on the schooner Nellie Thurston 
yesterday was Harry E. Lee, the famous hunter, of 
Chicago, who has spent three months. hunting and ex- 
ploring in the wilds of Alaska; north and west from 
Cook Inlet. He visited localities that were never before 
seen by white men, and went up Sheep River forty miles, 
a feat that even an Indian has never dared attempt. He 
believes he has found the paradise of Alaska, from the 
standpoint of gold, agriculture and scenery, and is go- 
ing there next spring with. an outfit and expert men 
to open it. 

“Mr. Lee is wealthy, and spends his entire time hunt- 
ing. In the winter he goes to the South, Mexico, the 
West Indies and o-her places; in summer he is found in 
Utah, Missouri, K ainsas, Illinois and nearly every State 
in the East, and ‘vill go from here to Salt Lake, and 
thence by way of Kansas City to Central Kansas, where 
he will try some f 1e dogs on quail and grouse. 

“He had been planning an Alaskan trip for several 
years, and went up there last June, landing at Cook In- 
let. He was in company that far with Dell Deweese, a 
wealthy hunter of Canyon City, Colo., but there they 
parted company, Mr. Lee heading for Sheep River, 
against the advice of all the settlers there. He engaged 
the services of three or four Indians, got a boat and 
proceeded up that tortuous stream. This river empties 
into Kachekmak Bay, twenty or twenty-five miles from 
Homer, and is so swift and ful lof rapids that heretofore 
no boat could stand against it. The shores are hills and 
mountains so precipitous that they cannot be penetrated. 
Hundreds of miners had tried the ascent, but were never 
able to get up more than twenty miles, their boats cap- 
sizing and losing their outfits, provisions, and frequently 
their lives. 

“But the hunter’s courage and skill got him through, 
and he was rewarded by discovering some extremely 
rich gold quartz ledges that he believes are the source 
of the gold that is washed toward Cook Inlet by innu- 
merable streams. From every mountain in that neigh- 
borhood Mr. Lee inspected the surrounding country 
and made maps of the great unknown district. 

“From one summit he discovered a large open plain 
that appeared to his astonished eyes like the realized Ar- 
cadia of an explorer in the wilds of Asia. Thirty by 
forty miles in extent, he says, with innumerable creeks 
running through it, and hundreds of springs bubbling 
up: woods, grass, beautiful climate and all—it seemed 
the most perfect place on earth. He found wild redtop 
grass growing 3 and 4ft. high, and huckleberries, straw- 
berries, raspberries and black and red currants in wild 
and luxuriant profusion. The soil was a rich loam, and 
the natural park abounded in all kinds of wild game, 
from grizzly bear, mountain sheep, elk, moose, caribou 
and deer to pheasants, grouse and snipe. And further, 
Mr. Lee says, he discovered a route that needs only a 
little work to make an easy road for horse or railroad to 
the coast, less than forty miles away. 

“After spending a few weeks exploring the surround- 
ing country, the hunter returned to the coast, where he 
secured some men and sent them back to look after his 
mining interests. He has no intention of organizing a 
stock company, but will take his own expedition in next 
Mav, spending his own money and starting from Seattle. 

“Mr. Lee succeeded far beyond his expectations in 
bagging good game, and brought back some of his finest 
specimens to have them mounted and placed in his 
museum in Chicago. He killed three mountain sheep, 
one of which is pronounced by authorities the finest they 
have ever seen. Three caribou are among his victims, 
and one of them has fifty-seven points, which furriers 
pronounce remarkable, the average being but thirty to 
forty. He has two moose, but says he could easily 
have killed more if he wanted, and five magnificent 
grizzly bears, besides innumerable birds of many 
and rare varieties. Each of the animals was killed by 
one shot, as an examination of their carcasses showed. 
They were shot behind the ear. The hunter uses a .30-30 
Savace rifle. with soft bullets for animals and _ steel- 
pointed for birds. 

“Several times Mr. Lee narrowly missed losing his 
life. Once he was scaling the side of a steep hill, starting 
from a narrow ledge, 2,000ft. above the bottom of a 
chasm, and climbing from one projecting rock to an- 
other. He was in a particularly dangerous -place and 
reached up to grasp an obtruding boulder. The stone 
broke off, and just as he was losing his balance he jam- 
med the butt of his rifle in a projection at his feet and 
held himself until he caught a new hold. 

“Mr. Lee gave a vivid description of his experiences 
to a Post-Intelligencer reporter at the Butler Hotel 
last night. He says there is no necessity for anybody’s 
being in destitute circumstances, and that all needed are 
health and determination for any man to succeed. ‘I 
cov d make $2,co00 in a winter with my gun in that coun- 
try,’ he says, ‘and have the finest time on earth. The 
climate is fine, there being no cold winters, and the 
resources are without limit. In my opinion it is the 
garden spot of Alaska.’” 





The points from which the lnepent shipments have been 
made this year are Patten, Norcross and Greenville, 


which stations are tributary to the best hunting districts. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 
Notes from New Brunswick. 


FrepericTon, N. B., Oet. 31.—Why do not a few of 
the many successful big-game hunters who have taken 
out horns and health from Bluenose land_ this fall give 
us some account, in the luminous type of Forest anp 
StreAM, of their experiences? Such stories are always 
of interest, and add to the sum of human knowledge. 
No two moose are ever killed in precisely the same way, 
and it is always good to hear about the mammoth 
moose who got away, and is still ripping up the roots 
and polishing his horns on the mountain side. There 
are no letters so pleasant to read as those from the 
true sportsman, who has enjoyed his trip, and who wants 
to share with you his reminiscent happiness. Here are 


.the principal items in a letter dated Oct. 18 from my 


friend Mr. Charles S. Bird, of East Walpole, Mass.: 
“It may interest you to know that I returned from 
New Brunswick last week, being in the woods seven 
days only. I got the best head that I ever saw, twenty- 
six points, 57%in. spread, and though not so large as 
some it was most perfect. I refused a shot the day be- 
fore I got this one because I did not like the head. I 
got my moose in the way I like best—next to snow- 
tracking. He was feeding in a small lake, and in order 
to reach him I had to crawl for about a quarter 
of a mile, much of the time over an n meadow. 
The wind too was partly in his favor, so I consider he 
had a fair chance. Long before I shot him he suspected 
trouble. All in all it was very éxciting. Mr. L..-F. 
Fales, of Walpole, was with me in the woods, and he 
got a very good moose head and a caribou. You rec- 


ommended to me some time ago George E. Armstrong. ~ 


He is a most capable, honest guide, and knows the 
country thoroughly. Last summer I had him on a 


fishing trip down the Nepisiguit, which is the greatest . 


trout stream, I believe, in Canada. I wish you could 


pass a law holding the owner of a, lumbef¥ camp *re-. 


sponsible for any moose. meat found if his camp. Such 
a law would do much good, for the lumbermen kill a 
great deal of game.” ; 

Mr. Bird’s suggestion as to holding lumber operators 
responsible for game illegally killed is right to the 
point, and is one which I have already drawn to the 
attention of the Government. Such a provision ought to 
be especially effective in this Province. where nearly all 
the large operators are licensees of the Crown. 

For a very interesting letter from Mr. A. M. Brew- 
ster, of Newburyport, Mass., dated Oct. 28, the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken: 

“Last year I had a most enjoyable trip up the left- 
hand branch of the Tobique, and went through to the 
Bathurst Lakes. It was a trifle early for moose calling, 
although we succeeded in getting a very good sized 
moose, but his antlers were small. The trout fishing 
in the Bathurst Lakes is something I never before ex- 
perienced, although I have been down in Maine spring 
and fall, on fishing and hunting trips, for the last twenty 
years. My trip last fall gave me a little better knowl- 
edge of guides, so I made preparations rather earlier 
this summer, and engaged for Mr. Burley and myself 
four of the best men in the Tobique tribe of Indians, 
and they proved Al in every respect. We were for- 
tunate in securing two very large moose, with ex- 
ceptionally fine antlers. There is one little matter of 
detail which I would like to have corrected, as it 
is always well to have things right. In one of your 
letters to ForEsT AND STREAM your informant places 


my moose at 52in. and r. Burley’s at 56. 
The exact reverse is the case, mine being 56 
and Mr. Burley’s 52, although his moose was 
rather heavier than the one I killed. I must 


tell you what close connection I made with the animal 
in question. We reached our destination Sunday after- 
noon, Sept. 18, and the next morning I started out 
before breakfast with my guide, and inside of ten 
minutes had my moose down in the river. The old fel- 
low was standing on the edge of the deadwater and 
watched for us from the time we got into the canoe until 
I commenced shooting, although we had no idea a moose 
was in sight until we stepped into the canoe for our start. 
This is even a closer connection than Mr. Houghton, 
of Boston, made, who got his moose within half 
an hour after breakfast. I read your articles in Forest 
AND STREAM with a great deal of interest, and from re- 
ports think there must be a small army of American 
sportsmen in the Tobique country this fall. There is 
no danger, however, that the country will be overrun, 
as the trip up either the left or right hand branch 
is rather a hard one and takes about a week. from 
Andover to accomplish. It is a fine trip, however, and 
one of the most beautiful countries I ever visited.” 

The veteran Braithwaite still keeps up with the proces- 
sion. Messrs. Gordon Parker, W. H. Fowle and Dr. 
Chalmers, of Woburn, Mass., arrived from the. Crooked 
Deadwater on Thursday with .a hayrack full of horns. 
Each member of the party secured his full complement 
vt moose and caribou. e three caribou heads were 
unusually good specimens, the points a, thirty- 
four, thirty-two and thirty respectively. Mr. Parker’s 
moose, as previously reported, measured 58in., and is 
perhaps the best specimen ever taken in the Miramichi 
country. Mr. Kidder, of New York, is now in the 
woods with Henry. 

Frank Bartlett, the well-known Doaktown guide, 
shot a moose last week 6ft. 1oin. high at the shoulder 
and with 42in. horn spread; also a caribou with twenty- 
nine points. If any of your readers want good snow- 
hunting I can rere, recommend Mr. Bartlett. 

George R. Sheen, the C. P. R. Pullman conductor, was 
sighted going west on Friday, acco ied by a very 
large moose. Mr. Sheen. will have the head mounted 
and present it to the Knights Templar of Malden,. Mass. 

Capt. Sears, brother of Mayor Sears, of St. John, had 
very good fortune on his trip to the headwaters of. the 
St. John, securing specimens much above the average 
of moose and caribou. _ S 

C. A. Cates, of the Elgin & Havelock Railway, has 
returned from a three days’ hunt in the Canaan woods, 
the proud possessor of a moose head. — 

Local sportsmen are “afou: over. the dire results 
produced by the amendment in the game 


law in 
to the sale of partridges. Two years the. 2 
ture passed a section prohibiting the ago the Let 
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but at the last session of the House a majority of the 
members (chiefly those representing rural constituencies) 
repealed. this section. e result this fall has been a 
e slaughter of the innocents by pot-hunters. 
ot less than 2,500 brace have been sold to dealers in 
Fredericton alone. The local covers are almost -de- 
nuded of this noble bird. One must go into the 
deep woods now to secure a respectable bag. 

Deer seem to be gradually increasing in the western 
counties of the Province, yet not so rapidly as might 
have been expected. It is believed that the wildcats, 
which are very numerous in York and Charlotte, are 
responsible for the demise of a great many deer, especial- 
ly .of the young. The woodcock flight, which is now 
nearly over, has been fully up to former years. The 
birds have been large and lusty, nearly all over 8oz., 
and occasionally running as high as Io. 

Mr. Edwin B. Holmes, of Boston. reached Frederic- 
ton this afternoon after a three weeks’ hunt on the upper 
waters of the Nor’west Miramichi. Mr. Holmes was 
about as well satisfied with this life in general as any one 
who has been seen in these parts for several moons. 
He not only had in his possession a moose head spread- 
ing 54in., but an exceptionally large and shapely cari- 
bou head. His guide was the well-known woodsman 
Arthur Pringle. - 

The Gueggas country, which is on~ Little Sou’west 
Miramichi waters, is fully maintaining the high repu- 
tation it secured last year. Dr. Caille’s party of three 
gentlemen killed two moose, three caribou and two 
bears. moose heads were small. One of the cari- 
bou heads, with thirty points, was particularly fine. 
Carl Pickhardt’s party of three was. also. very success- 
ful. Dr. Gerster the first day on the grounds ‘killed 
a moose. with a horn spread of 55in., very heavy, with 
large blades. Mr. Pickhardt secured an exact mate for 

iggy moosefof last year, the spread being 52in. The 

y also killed three caribou. of which the best speci- 
men fell to Mr. Pickhardt. Caribou were very numer- 
ous, while moose: seemed not so plentiful as last year. 
One bear. which was sighted. broke for cover and beat 
out the Winchester. The guides, Ed and John White, 
of Littleton. did effective work 

Oswald L. Simpson, of New York, and H. F. Dodge 
and Joseph Carleton, of Mount Vernon, N. H., who 
spent a week or ten days hunting in Queens county, 
passed through St. John on Wednesday. They had ex- 
ceptionally good luck, having shot three bull moose and 
a deer at Congo Lake. One of the moose is said to have 
weighed 956lbs. when dressed. The spread of the antlers 
was 53in. The carcass is being taken to New York by 
Mr. Simpson, who will have it mounted. Mr. Simpson 
says that his party had in John Taylor, of Canaan, an ex- 
cellent guide. The party saw twenty moose and fifteen 
deer while,in the woods, as well as several bears. 

Frank H. RISTEEN. 


A Hunt with Gen. Brooke. 


Ear.y in November, 1893, we had a heavy snow in the 
Rocky Mountains, which lasted several days. After the 
weather cleared off and became settled, I started out 
one morning on horseback to look for bears. Up in the 
mountains where I went the snow was I5Sin. deep. Tak- 
ing in a wide circuit westward, about ten miles from the 
ranch at the furthest point, I had found no tracks, and 
was returning homeward, about five miles distant, when 
I crossed the trail of an old bear and two cubs—a cinna- 
mon bear, as the hairs brushed off along the trail in- 
dicated. The trail was at least three days old. The 
roughest country to be found is the kind through which 
bears take special delight in traveling, and as that local- 
ity was famous for roughness, I tied my horse to a 
tree and started on the trail.. 

This was about 1 o’clock, and by “cutting across lots” 
and following fast till 4 o’clock I found myself not 
more than twenty-four hours behind them. Being satis- 
fied then where they were heading for, I started back to 
my horse, thinking to start early next morning for Big 
Creek Lake, about six miles from home, where I was 
confident I would find their fresh trail. 

Just when it was getting dark I hove in sight of the 
ranch, and there on the meadow of my nearest neigh- 
bor, Elick Hilton, was a fair-sized village of campers. 
I could see at a glance it was a Government outfit, but on 
a larger scale than we were accustomed to seeing. Riding 
up to Elick’s house, I inquired what was up. 

“That is General Brooke and a part of his staff on 
their way out for a hunt. He came here this morning 
about 9 o'clock on his way into the mountains: and 
as none of his men were familiar with that locality, he 
asked for a guide.” 

Elick recommended me as a successful guide, but 
explained that I was out hunting. The General at once 
ordered that they camp there and wait for my return. 
On learning this, I was disappointed, for I had great 
anticipations of fun with the bears for the next day; but 
the novelty of accompanying such an outfit, with the 
knowledge I could gain, was an offset for the disap- 
pointment. That night after supper I went to the Gen- 
eral’s tent and we agreed on terms. The next morning 
they were astir long before daylight, preparing to pack 
up, for their entire outfit was carried on pack mules. 

ere was the General and fcur of his-staff who were 
to do the shooting—three Indians as guides in hunting, 
one of whom was the General’s favorite guide and 
scout, who has a reputation. He is a half-breed. com- 
thonly known as Bat.. I make ‘special mention of him 
because he was to me an interesting character. The re- 
mainder of the men, about fwenty-five in number. were 
packers, cooks, hostlers and general helpers. The ani- 
mals consisted of ninety-four pack mules, and about 
thirty mules and horses for riding. Is seems that trips 
of this sort were made every year for practice and ex- 
perience for the men. 

. When I saw the tents all standing at 7 o’clock in the 
morning, I thought it would be impossible to get started 
before noon, for to pack that number: of mules with 


from 290 to-35olbs. each seemed like an immerse under- 
taking to who had never seen Uncle Sam’s packers 


at work. just hour from the time they com- 
monced peaking iS are onde everything was packed 
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I thought I might get some pointers on packing by 
watching them, and this is what I saw: Two men 
worked together in packing, one, on each side of the 
mule. The packs, which generally consisted of two 
pieces of equal bulk and weight, one for each side, were 
raised to their places, then for the space of about a 
quarter of a minute the air was full of pack ropes, which 
ended in a final yank of the rope and a groan from the 
mule, and it was there to stay all day. That is just as 
much as I learned about the way' Uncle Sam’s boys do 
their packing. To one watching them the first time it is 
wonderful. 

At 8 o’clock we were on the move. The ground in Big 
Creek Park, where we started, was bare.” We started 





ALASKAN HUNTING TROPHIES. 


for the head waters of Elk River, on the western side of 
the Continental Divide. 

About the middle of the day our progress was retarded 
by about a dozen mules getting mired in a swamp, all of 
which had to be unpacked before they could be gotten 
out. Here the packers showed the true soldier spirit: 
wading into the snow and mud up to the knees unpack- 
ing the mules, carrying the 200 and 300lb. packs several 
rods to solid footing, and repacking, was all done with- 
out a murmur. A more cheerful, jolly and manly lot of 
men .would be hard to find than those coming from 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

The snow was*becoming deeper as we advanced into 
the mountains, and by the middle of the afternoon we 
were completely swamped, and yet we were three miles 
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POREST AND STREAM. 


went with the other two Indians, while Captain —— 
went with me. The Captain and I, after hunting till 2 
o’clock without success, were going to camp. I was 
riding ahead and went into a bog hole, but having a 
small horse, I went through all right. The Captain was 
riding a white mule. Owing to the shape of the mule’s 
feet the force of gravitation gets strong when it strikes 
a mud hole. The mule floundered and strove “muie- 
fully” to keep on top, and the Captain did the “Rough 
Riding” act as gracefully as could be expected, but at the 
close of the first performance he was wandering around 
in the snow, hunting for his hat. He claimed that he 
“got off’; I could testify to the fact that he was off 
anyhow, and we didn’t discuss his manner of getting off. 
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ful feats of Bat, and as they were all going out next 
day to get in the meat, and have a final hunt, I re- 
quested that I might go along to see Bat perform. We 
all started out together on horseback. Soon we became 
separated, and the General, two of his staff, Bat and 
myself formed a party. Soon we struck a fresh trail of 
some deer. Bat took the lead; soon he dismounted and 
gave me his horse to care for, while he went ahead on 
foot. As he came on top of a rise of ground, he held 


up his hand for us to stop; then we saw him run at full 
speed until he was out of sight, then there commenced 
such a quick succession of firing as I never heard from 
one gun. 
was, and he said it was elk—five of them. 


Of course, we all went quickly to where he 
We followed 





SKULL OF MASTODON ON YUKON ISLAND. 


He was sure he had a hat on when it commenced, but no 
hat could be found. There was no solution to the hat 
question but one—it must have fallen off while the mule 
was “stepping deep” in the mire, and coming under one 
of its feet, had gone to the bottom or at least the length 
of a mule’s leg. I took off my coat, rolled up my 
sleeve and reached into several of the tracks up to my 
shoulder, but failed to find it. Fortunately he happened 
to have a cap in his pocket, as a precaution against 
storms, and did not suffer any inconvenience. 

Shortly after our coming into camp the two Indians 
and their men came in. One of the Indians had killed a 
small deer, which was all they got: Darkness came on 
and the General had not appeared. About an hour 
after dark one of the officers asked a corporal to fire a 





a few rods and found one unable to run, and it was 
killed; following 1ooyds. further, another one was 
found, lying down badly wounded, and was killed. 
Then commenced the wonderful part of the performance. 
Bat got on his horse and started on‘ the trail of the re- 
maining three elk. At that place the ground was bare 
and mostly covered with sod. He rode on a trot most of 
the time, and while keeping a sharp lookout ahead for 
the game followed their trail like a bloodhound, never 
even hesitating to see where they had gone; while to the 
ordinary hunter it would have required careful trailing 
on foot to have followed them in most places. After 
watching him awhile, I left them and went to camp, got 
a camp outfit and packers, and went out for the two elk 
they had killed. 


MAP SHOWING THE ALASKA HUNTING COUNTRY DESCRIBED BY MR. LEE. 


from the top of the divide, and as it was sure to ke 

increasing in depth as we went on, it was wisely decided 

to turn back, retrace our steps about four miles to 

cone Park, and take another route, leading to Snake 
iver. ; 

By the hour we reached Buffalo Park, where we were 
to strike the other trail, it was time to camp. While 
we were making camp, the Indians, who had been ramb- 
ling all over the country by themselves, and who saw 
our movements when we turned, from a high peak one 
and a half miles away, came in with a deer they had 
killed. The next morning we started on our new course, 
and after going through some very rough country ar- 
rived at our intended camp at 

The next morning the General and Bat took the 
course pointed out ‘as being the best élk country—for 
it was elk they were after specially. Three of the others 


By courtesy of Mr. Thos. C. Dunn. 


shot; he did so, and we heard a shot in reply, but a 
long distance away. In about an hour another shot was 
fired at camp, and a shot in reply was heard half a mile 
away, and about 9 o’clock the General and Bat came 
riding into camp. The General said they had a grand 
hunt; had found a band of-about sixty elk, and he. had 
killed three. The next morning the General, very un- 
selfishly, proposed that he should stay in camp, while 
Bat would lead the rest of the party out to find the 
band, and give them.a chance. I was directed to go 
further west and locate another camp ground to be 
used if we wished to move camp. The whole party 
returned in the evening, feeling jubilant over ore of the 
biggest day’s hunts of their lives. They had killed eight 
elk. That was entirely satisfactory to everybody, and 
there was no Rongtt of moving camp. 

“Phe General had been’ telling me some of the wonder- 


As we came to the spot and were about to begin 
packing, we heard some one calling at a long distance; 
looking around we saw some men away on top of a 
mountain, over a mile away, who seemed to be trying 
to. attract our attention, but they were so far away we 
could not tell what they were trying to tell us. We went 
up with the pack outfit, and there we found Bat and the 
others, whom I had left, with two more of the elk that 
we were after, both of which had been badly wounded 
by Bat’s first. onslaught. The fifth one had also been 
wounded, but for want of time they could not follow it. 
Bat was fully rooyds. away from the bunch of elk when 
they commenced running and he commenced shooting. 
He was shooting through thick timber, and while they 
were getting out of his reach, he wounded all of them, 
mostly fatal wounds. This ended the killing, as they 
wouldn’t even look for any more, That was the largest . 
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amount of meat taken out by any one party for a num- 
ber of years, and at first thought it would seem like 
imprudent slaughter, but considering the immense party 
and equipments, they did not take the limited amount 
of game allowed them by law, and the meat was all care- 
fully preserved and packed out and distributed among 
their friends from Cheyenne, Wyo., to Omaha, Neb., 
where it was fully appreciated, as elk meat was then 
becoming something of a rarity. 

This to me was one of the hunting trips that was full 
of interest and instruction, learning many things about 
regular army life that I never knew, and learning to ad- 
mire the gentlemanly soldiers who are a high type of 
manhood. Emerson CARNEY. 

West Vircinia. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
The Deer Season. 

Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 3.—This is the banner week of the 
deer season, and at this writing a good many thousand 
men are out in the woods of the three Western States 
of this section in which most of the deer hunting is 
done, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. There is 
little doubt that the hunters will be rewarded with at 
least average success, as deer have been reported in 
good numbers at all the favorite points. The Chicago 
& Northwestern Railroad has carried an army of shoot- 
ers and delivered them chiefly at the following points: 
Antigo, Mercer, Tomahawk, Conover, Three Lakes, 
Pelican, Woodruff, Pratt Junction, State Line, Rice 
Lake, Iron River, Geobic and other points in the terri- 
tory above covered. The Milwaukee & St. Paul road 
has imported a similar number and unloaded them at 
such points as Star Lake, Minocqua, Floodwood, Cham- 
pion, Ellis Junction, Wausaukee, Dunbar, Middle In- 
let and Pembine. The Wisconsin Central lines have 
sent their hosts of deer hunters into the country tapped 
by such points as Fifield, Phillips, Rib Lake, Glenwood, 
Prentice, Stanley, Glidden, etc. Out in Minnesota the 
new road known as the Fosston branch of the Great 
Northern has taken out many hundred deer hunters. 

It is likely that the followers of wildfowl shooting and 
deer hunting average an increase in numbers from year 
to year, this, of course, governed by the relative increase 
in business prosperity. The number of deer licenses 
issued in Wisconsin this fall would seem to warrant 
this belief, though perhaps the number of non-resident 
licenses will be cut down by the closeness with which the 
law is thought to be enforced this fall. The law was a 
laughing stock last fall in Wisconsin, and the number of 
non-residents who shot on residents’ licenses must have 
run into the hundreds, if not thousands. The identifica- 
tion measures this season are more sensible, and the 
result will perhaps be a total increase of non-resident 
licenses registered, but a decrease in the actual number 
of non-resident hunters in the State of Wisconsin. Min- 
nesota will get the benefit of a good deal of this overflow, 
since Minnesota has no license law as yet. There is no 
real way of getting at the extent of deer hunting travel 
in the State of Minnesota, and before the establishment 
of the license laws in the, States of Michigan and Wis- 
consin the number of deer hunters in those States was 
still more a matter of guess. 

As to the actual number of licenses issued, for instance 
in the State of Wisconsin, nothing but a county canvass 
would justify a claim to accuracy, though there are cer- 
tain indications by which an estimate can be reached. 
At Ashland, Wisconsin, there were 627 deer licenses is- 
sued last year. At the same date this fall there was a 
falling off of nearly one-half, only 250 licenses hav- 
ing been issued up to the last week of October. At 
Superior, Wis., the county clerk has issued 133 licenses 
up to the last week of October. On Oct. 28 and 29 
he issued fifty-one licenses. This town last year issued 
488 licenses. At Black River Falls, Wis., there had up 
to the beginning of this week been issued 125 licenses. 
At Baraboo, Wis., the county clerk had issued 200 
licenses before the beginning of the season. A friend 
of mine, who has just come down from Wisconsin, says 
that he heard that 3,000 licenses had been issued in 
Lincoln county this fall. He could not confirm this, and 
I am inclined to think that it may be a mistake. It may 
be seen, however, from the meager figures given above 
that a good many people seem to be out of deer meat, and 
intend to make good the shortage. 

There has been a heavy snowfall in upper Wisconsin. 
On Nov. 1 there was 3in. of snow in the north peninsula 
of Michigan. A good “tracking snow” is the fondest 
wish of the deer hunter, and there seems to be nothing 
lacking this fall to satisfy the hunter. 

The deer season in the State of Michigan does not 
begin until Nov. 8, though it is very likely that this 
fact is not understood by a great many hunters who 
have gone into Michigan north peninsula, where some 
of the best hunting points are near the Wisconsin State 
line, the law in Wisconsin making the date Nov. 1. At 
Marquette, Mich., 243 deer licenses have been taken out 
up to this week. This is an increase of about 100 over 
last year. At Grand Rapids, Mich., eighty-six licenses 
had been issued at date, and at Hillsdale, Mich., about 


thirty licenses. 
“Grand Rapids.” 


I presume that in every mountain region there is a 
peak known as “Old Baldy.” I have known many such 
mountains. I have nearly always found also that in any 
lake region there is a “Long Lake,” a “Deep Lake” and 
a “Crooked Lake.” Every once in’ a while, in their 
work, the old French-Canadian voyageurs found a bad 
bit of water in a river, which they would call “Grand 
Rapids.” There are a good many grand rapids in the 
Northern country, and as such a piece of water nearly 
always came to make a good milling power in the later 
days, it has happened that towns have grown up at the 
old carries. At the Grand Rapids, Michigan, above men- 
tioned, there was a fall of about rrft., which built up the 
milling industry that made that place the center of the 
hardwood manufacture for an immense territory. The 
oe ae now blown up and smoothed out most 
of the rapids. Naturally we may expect any town named 
Grand Rapids to be a good sporting town. The thriv- 
ing Michigan city above mentioned is the home of a 


remarkable number of splendid sportsmen, as witness, for 
instance, the eighty-six deer licenses, most of which 
were perhaps resident. 

At Grand Rapids, Wisconsin—for, of course, this State 
must also have a Grand Rapids—there have thi8 fall been 
issued 175 deer licenses. This is a falling off from last 
year’s record, which shows none the less that the town is 
in a sporting neighborhood. . 

At Grand Rapids, Minnesota, we have another in- 
stance of the quality of a name. This is the town which 
a couple of years ago advertised a big trap shoot and 
moose hunt combined, putting out circulars under the 
head of a “Hot Time.” This effort received a’‘great 
deal of condemnation, for some reason or other. ere 
is a wide difference between Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
and Grand Rapids, Minnesota. The former is the home 
of a large element of modern, intelligent, law-abiding 
sportsmen, whereas the latter is a harbor of* about 
everything which is the reverse of this. I presume there 
is not a town in Minnesota where the law is so extensive- 
ly and flagrantly violated. The town itself is progressive 
and well built, but is near a good deer and moose=coun- 
try. Venison and moose meat are served the year round.- 
It is the exception when the average of a certainiclass of 
men living at Grand Rapids kill a fish in’a legal way. 
You can get a guide for a moose hunt at any season of 


the year at Grand Rapids, and they openly? boast there™ 


that they will not allow any game. wardens in’ their, 
neighborhood. It is indeed likely that it would be dan- 
gerous for a warden to go in there, There are no licenses 
reported from Grand Rapids, Minnesota, and-even if- 
there were a license law in that State it is doubtful if 
Grand Rapids would make many returns. At this partic- 
ular Grand Rapids the game laws are run prettysmuch 
to suit the inhabitants. I fancy that this: will not al- 
ways continue to be true. Grand Rapids, Michigan, is 
an older town than Grand Rapids, Minnesota: 


Distinguished Sooners. 


A nice little haul of distinguished sooners was made 
at Lakewood, on the Gillett branch of the Milwaukee & 
St. Paul road. in Wisconsin, last week. Game Warden 
Bissinger took in a special car party whose member- 
ship was as follows: J. S. Brooks, of Chicago: John M. 
Roach, head man of the Yerkes Street Railway Com- 
pany, of Chicago; H. M. Schmidt, a Chicago lumber 
dealer; J. C. Durgin, of Chicago; George W. Thompson, 
of Henry, Ill.; C. H. Lester, of Oconomowoc, Wis. 

John M. Roach is the second vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the North Chicago Street Railroad 
Company. Mr. Moses Brooks is a member of the 
Oconto Lumber Company, and Mr. Thompson is su- 
perintendent of the same company. Mr. C. H. Lester, of 
Oconomowoc, included in the stibpcena, answers very 
closely to the description of the C. H. Lester who once 
indignantly protested in these columns on account of 
the publication of a story about his helping to kill 
something like a thousand quail in lower California. 

The charges against these gentlemen, or some of 
them, appear to be somewhat complex. They were ar- 
rested last week, whereas the game law does not open 


until Nov. 1. They are charged with hunting with 
dogs. which is contrary to the law of that State. Some 
of them have pleaded guilty to this charge. More- 


over, the non-residents oi the party had failed to provide 
themselves with licenses. These people seem to belong 
to a certain American class who have more money than 
they have decency, and who seem to think themselves be- 
ings set apart from the ordinary run of humanity. I 
think that Warden Bissinger will do somewhat to dis- 
abuse them of this erronious belief. They are just folks 
like the rest of us. 7 

It seems that the charge that offense of illegal hunting 
in Wisconsin is not a new one with this outfit. The 
game warden says that a similar special car party went 
through the deer country ahead of the season last year 
and killed a great many deer, though escaping under the 
extraordinarily lax enforcement of the Wisconsin game 
laws. This special car party is said to have left Chicago 
about a week ago, as guests of John C. Brooks, of 
Chicago, president of the Oconto Lumber Company. 
They side-tracked their car at Lakewood, and the en- 
tire party, nine men in all, were guests of Mr. Brooks 
at the farm of the Oconto Lumber Company. Three ci 
the party escaped arrest. Moses Thompson,. George \V. 
Thompson and H. M. Schmidt pleaded guilty to hunt 
ing with dogs, and have been fined $140.64. It is certain- 
ly to be hoped that all the rest of them can be brought 
to book. 

The man who arrested the above gang is Special 
Deputy Game Warden F. M. Bissinger, of Green Bay. 
Every sportsman in this country who believes in com- 
mon decency ought to arise and call Warden, Bissing=:r 
blessed. There are no classes in America.” We are all 
just folks. 


Good for Wisconsin, 


There has been a singular ‘revival of energy in Wis- 
consin this fall in game law matters. I have already 
taken pleasure in mentioning the stoppage of the “M-. 
Hicks” leak at Milwaukee, by which a great deal of game 
was coming to Chicago. I also mentioned the fact that 
Warden Johnson, the Oshkosh hustler, had been dele- 
fated to go over to Lake Koshkonong to look into the 
numerous violations of the game laws at that point. It 
is pleasant to be able to say that, with his usual activity, 
Warden Johnson got to work among the sneak boat 
shooters, and last week he arrested -eighteen different 
parties, each of whom was taken to Fort Atkinson and 
fined. Some of these men were from Janesville, Wis., 
and among these were Harry H. McKinley, William Mc- 
Vicar and Edwin Parker. A number of sneak boxes and 
other outfits were confiscated. I have no doubt what- 
ever that a deep sense of injury broods over the bosom of 
Lake Koshkonong at the present writing. Warden 
Johnson and Warden Bissinger, of Wisconsin, deserve a 
high place among the celebrities of the week in sport- 
ingdom. 


Close in the company of the two wardens above 


named, should be mefitioned Deputy Warden August 
Zinn, of Milwaukee. who located the mythical “Mr. 
“Mr. Hicks” was thee Mess T with ship- 


Hicks.” 
pin i : T. D. Randall 
& Eo, of ath icago, wanted some 


It seems that Messrs. 


Water Street, 


Wisconsin deer, and other game, as badly as H. L. 
Brown & Son wanted partridges. The following is the 
circular which they sent out to encourage the violation 
of the Wisconsin game laws: 

“Chicago, Ill, Oct. 11, 1808—Dear Sir: Are you 
doing anything-in game yet? If so, we would certainly 
like very much to handle your shipments for you again 
this season as formerly. There is very little game coming 
forward as i and market here is ruling firm and active. 
It is quite difficult for us to keep our large trade entirely 
“eo 

“Prairie chickens and partridges firm at $4.50 per 
dozen; quail, $2; jack snipe and golden plover; $1.75 per 
dozen; mallard ducks, $3.50 per dozen; teal ducks, small 
or common ducks, $1.50 per dozen; venison saddles, 15 
to 16 cents per pound. 

“Tf there is any information that you want concern- 
ing the market, drop us a line, and we will gladly furnish 
“same, and if out of tags advise us to this effect. Yours 
truly, “T. D. RanpaLt & Co. 

“P. S—If you have any difficulty in shipping, send 
your game to the Hurson Transportation Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., instructing them to reforward it to 
‘us,in. Chicago. «Phe way to do this is to have tags on 
one*side of ;whichsis printed the ‘Hurson Transportation 
iCompany” and on the other side “‘T. D.. Randall & 
. any.’ : 






‘them when shipping and also drop us a line.” 
put) a upon ‘this circular and raided the 
ice” of Mr. Hurson. The latter gentleman says that 
he was innocent, and can prove an alibi, and promises 
‘that-he. will aid inno such violation of the law hence- 
forward. When, after a while, the enforcement of the 
game laws has become a matter of such importance as 
it should already be, there will be a system of detective 
work put in force which will uncover an enormous 
amount of illegal game, which is shipped into the 
Chicago market contrary to the Wisconsin law. There 
is no doubt whatever that tons of Wisconsin venison will 
come into Chicago this month, as it has been coming fox 
the last thirty or sixty days ahead of the law. That 
Deputy Zinn discovered one of these illegal schemes 
is a good thing, and he deserves the backing of every 
sportsman, and of every citizen, who believes in doing 
business honestly and legally. The storm center in 
Wisconsin this week is one of great interest, and its 
chief interest lies in the fact that it indicates a better, a 
more honest and a more manly day. 


Special Cars. 


This is a day of the special car. I presume that never 
in the history of American sport have there been so 
many special car parties out in the West as during this 
fall. My friend, Dick Merrill, who is back with his 
brother, Fred F. Merrill, from their annual hunting trip 
at Devil’s Lake, says that he never saw so many hunt- 
ing cars as he did this fall. They were side-tracked all 
over North Dakota. There is no pleaganter way of go- 
ing hunting than in a special car, well equipped. and 
well conducted, and usually it is a splendid class of men 
who go in this manner. They are not all like the special 
car outfit further above mentioned, who cared nothine 
for the laws of the State where they did their hunting. 


Nebraska Quail. 


This is a great quail year in the State of Nebraska. as 
I learned by comparing reports from a number of dif- 
ferent points in that State. The general belief is that 
there are more quail in Nebraska than for twenty years 
past. At Wymore, Neb., quail shooting has been going 
on for six weeks, ahead of the open season, and bags of 
s¢veral dozen to the gun have not been infrequent. 

The States of Nebraska, Kansas and Indiana have been 
among the weak sisters in matters of enforcing the gaime 
laws. Kansas is better than it formerly was. Indiana 
takes no real interest, and makes no decent appropria- 
tion for protection. Nebraska is spasmodic. There is 
no general sentiment in favor of protection, though in 
spots the game laws are sometimes enforced. 


; Indiana Instance. 

There is a newspaper known as “The Democrat” 
down at Anderson, Ind., which is a rank howler against 
sportsmen. This week it comes out with its customary 
tirade against the “annual bluff at the enforcement of 
the law” by Anderson citizens. It says that no prosecu- 
tion has ever been made by any Anderson man or An- 


derson’s sportsman’s club, and is distinctly in favor of 
the farmers as against sportsmen in general. 


Accidents of the Field. 


The week has been a sad one in its records of acci- 
dents of the field. At Littleton, Colo., Dr. Edward 
Bovett and Earnest Gerard were drowned by the over- 
turning of their boat, while hunting ducks on Bowles 
Lake. Near Pine Grove, Wis., Frank Somonski was 
accidentally shot and killed by a friend with whom he 
was out rabbit hunting. Vespasian Smith was last week 
shot by unknown parties, who no doubt took him to be 
a deer, the killing taking place near the suburbs of 
Duluth, Minn. This was two days ahead of the open 
deer season. At Park Rapids, Minn., on Oct. 30. William 
McMullen was shot and killed by his friend, Nelson 
Rust, while they were hunting deer together near Lake 
Itasca. The Minnesota deer season opens Oct. 25. Near 
New Orleans, La., last week, Edward Seruntine was 
accidentally killed by James Kearney while they were out 
hunting birds. He was shot through the back at close 
range by a load of No. 9 shot. 


Ducks. 


Shooting has been fair on Lake Winnebago, Wis., the 
past week. Messrs. Siewert and Service, of Oshkosh, 
bagged 59 birds last week. Two guns on Lake Poygan 
bagged seventy birds. Mr. D. J. Hotchkiss writes me 
that hundreds of ducks came in on Fox Lake last week. 
though the sport was spoiled 2 boats that persisted 
in chasing around in the open. Mr. Hotchkiss asks what 
can be done to stop this chasing of the ducks, and I am 
sure I don’t know, unless it comes under the general 
Wisconsin provisions, prohibiting the use of a sneak box 
or sneak boat, outside the natural covering of vegetation. 
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An open row boat does not contravene to the law. Mr. 
Hotchkiss sends me two handsome photographs of his 
Chesapeake retriever, with whose aid, he informs me, he 
bagged eighty-six ducks (to three.guns) one day. . 

From Little Rock, Ark., my friend, Joe Irwin, -write 
encouragingly about ducks, etc., in that country: 

“I have not written you for some time, but have just 
returned from a day or two’s tri~ on the prairie, where 
last Monday there were reported thousands of ducks, but 
as we did not get away until Thursday evening, we were 
late on the grounds. We, Pemberton and myself, landed 
two and a half dozen mallards. Friday turned off warm 
and they quit the prairie lakes and went to the timber to 
feed. We expect some good quail shooting this fall. 
In spite of several heavy frosts, the cover is very heavy 
yet. 

“At Scott’s Bayou, only ten miles out by rail, the boys 
are having fine fishing on crappie and black and rock 
bass (“bar fish”). Their catch is very heavy. Strange as 
it seems, there has been but little fall fishing done here 
until the past year. A new club house has just been 
erected at the mouth of Scott’s Bayou, where it goes into 
Old River. Old River is where oP ra and I took 
the big lot of bass with the bucktail flies, which I wrote 
about two years ago. It is literally alive with game fish, 
and the members of this club are having grand sport 
with live bait. 

“There was a heavy flight of mallards last week, and 
I killed a few and saw large numbers feeding in Fouche, 
. a small stream one-half mile from the city limits. Come 
and see us when you can.” 


Personal. 


Mr. William Schmedtgen, artist of the Chicago 
Record, has this week gone down to Spring Lake, 
Ill... for some duck shooting and for a rest. Mr. 
Schmedtgen, as perhaps I have earlier mentioned, was 
one of the newspaper artists in the Santiago campaign. 
He came back somewhat hurt in health, but he is one of 
the few correspondents and artists who do not claim io 
have saved the country by their unaided personal <i- 
torts, 

Mr. W. H. Mullins, of Salem, Ohio, maker of th. 
famous featherweight metal duck boats, was in Chicago 
again this week, and paid the Forrest AND STREAM office 
a little visit. 

Mr. Harvey McMurchy, of the Hunter Arms Company, 
spent a couple of days in the city this week. He re- 
owe good sales, and looks as though he might make 
them. 

Mr. C. W. Budd, the celebrated trap shooter, who has 
done so much for the Hazard powder this season, was 
in Chicago this week, and left for Cincinnati. 

Mr. Richard Merrill and his friend, Mr. Hunt, an old 
Florida acquaintance, were in the city Monday, planning 
for a winter trip South. Mr. Merrill and his brother, 
Mr. Fred F. Merrill, will take a launch and a house boat 
down the Mississippi this winter, perhaps going by 
rail as far as Memphis. They will shoot in Louisiana, 
and may get over as far as High Island, Texas, which 
point I believe is a coming one among wildfowl resorts. 

I had thought Mr. Leon Reynolds, of Augusta, Mich., 
was perhaps the oldest deer hunter of record this fall, 
but now I notice that in Berrien county, Mich., licenses 
have been taken out by George Elston, who is seventy- 
five years of age, and by Major Pearl, who is eighty- 
three years old. The sportsman’s life is a healthful one. 

At Chippewa Falls, Wis., there had been issued up to 
Nov. 1 850 deer licenses. Last year over 1,300 licenses 
were issued in all at this point. 

Mr. L. H. Hascall, Grand Rapids, Mich., paid the 
FOREST AND STREAM Office a little visit this week. Mr. 
Hascall is an old-time shooter, and knew all the sports- 
men of this vicinity in the days of Turrill, Bogardus and 
the Kleinman boys. He tells me of trap shoots of 237 
entries in the wild pigeon days, and says that in those 
days things were shot to a finish. Therefore he feels 
rather a contempt for a Grand American Handicap where 
one man does not take all the money at the end of the 
shooting. Times have changed very much since Mr. 
Hascall first began to shoot, but he still goes out with 
all of his accustomed zeal in the field: He tells me that 
this is a great game year in Michigan, though he is not 
hunting deer this fall himself. He says that deer hunting 
has fallen off from what it was in the old times. He 
says that in his day dogs and everything else used to go 
in the hunting methods, and he gives me the interesting 
news, which he says was well authenticated at the time, 
that in one year 30,000 deer were shipped out of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan. I faticy that the old- 
timers of the future will never be able to speak of any 
such record as that. 

Nearly 500 Utes are reported on Sulphur and Cathedral 
creeks, Colo., not far from where the Ute killings took 
place last fall. They have killed a great many deer, and 
have not been troubled by any wardens. Their hunt is 
now nearly over, and they are expected soon to go home. 

The State of Oregon, a great one, and of great game 
resources, is at present without any fish or game pro- 
tector. the law covering that office having been re- 
pealed. The legislators of that. State seem to be a 
gaudily intelligent body of men. 

Last winter was a mild one in Indiana and Illinois, and 
the quail did very well. The breeding season has also 
been fortunate, and the shooting this fall will be the 
best we have had for very many years. 

I have. recently mentioned two or three side-hunts 
which have this fall been perpetrated in Western dis- 
tricts, but I feel after all that the West is by contrast not 
so bad, but that it might be worse. This week forty 
members of a Baltimore shooting club not only went out 
on a side-hunt for count, but put up a silver medal for 
the man making the highest score. 


Butfalo Jones in the Arctic Circle. 


Cuicaso, Ul, ene I ont in my ones 
busily engaged wit ing which at the time seeme 
important. I heard a light step on the floor behind me 
and turned as a hand fell on my shoulder. I looked at 
the man who-had come in, looked twice, indeed. It was 
Buffalo Jones that stood before me; my old friend Jones, 
hearty . ve though more wrinkled 


about the forehead and eyes, apparently as young as 
ever, with his fifty-four years. 

“Well,” said I, “where have you been?” 

“Everywhere,” said he. “To the arctic circle last. I 
have only been home about two weeks.” 

“What have you been doing?” I asked. 

“Everything,” he said. .“I have been busy out West.” 
; ae you get your irrigation ditch in Nebraska built?” 

said, 

“Yes, long ago,” he replied. ‘That was after I sold 
my herd of buffalo. Then I concluded to go North.” 

“Where in the world do you get all this money for 
these trips?” I said. 

“Why, I sold my railroad,” said Buffalo Jones. 

“Oh, I didn’t know you had a railroad.” 

“Yes, I built a railroad down in Texas, seventy miles 
long. I had some money, and I never had built a rail- 
road, so I thought I would. I sold it out and made 
plenty of money, then I thought I would go North after 
musk oxen. I wanted to get some live musk ox calves.” 

“Yes, I know you started on that trip,” said I. “The 
last I heard of you was a couple of years ago, when you 
were fast on a rock in the Athabasca Rapids. Did you 
get off that rock?” 

“T did,” said Jones, “and I got a good deal further 
North than that rock. I have been not only to the 
musk ox range in the Barren Grounds, but beyond it. 
I have been all over the ground covered by Warburton 
Pike, and far to the east of that. 
Coppermine River, and far beyond the Great Fish River. 
I didn’t travel in a sledge, but walked it. On the furthest 
parts of my trip I did not have any guide whatever. 
With one white man, John Rea by name, who was also 
a stranger in that country, I was out for over a month 
on the musk ox range without any guide. I think I have 
been where no white man has been before. This I did 
not by the help of the Indians, but in spite of them.” 

“Jones,” said I, looking at him, “it is barely possible 
that under these circumstances there is a story in you.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said he. 

“T suppose it is not worth while to ask you whether 
— got any musk ox calves, because, of course, you 
did.” 

“Yes, I got five calves,” said he. 

“What did you do with them?” 

Jones unwound along roll of newspaper he carried in 
his hand, and pulled out the strangest looking weapon I 
have ever seen. It was a piece of steel butcher knife 
blade, perhaps 3in. long, worn and ground until the 
word “Sheffield” was barely visible upon its face. It 
was sharpened with the bevel all on one side, as savage 
people sharpen their knives. This trivial bit of steel 
was rudely riveted to a long, slender, recurving piece of 
hard bone, apparently the rib of some animal. In the 
edge of the bone, close up to the tiny blade, were cut 
notches for finger holds. Jones took the long bone 
handle in his hand, its end lying back to the right and 
resting on his arm above the elbow, his right hand 
grasping the lower end of the handle at the notches. 
He swept the blade, thus stiffened by a strong leverage, 
back and forth in the air. It could be seen that much 
damage could be done with a weapon so strengthened 
by the purchase of the arm. “They whittle this way,” 
said he, drawing the blade toward him. 

“Who?” said I. 

“T don’t know,” said he, “but either Yellow Rib In- 
dians or Esquimaux. Anyhow, that is what became of 
my musk ox calves.” He threw the knife down upon 
the table. “That is what killed them,” he said. “We 
found this knife lying by the bodies where they were 
killed. We never knew who did the killing. but we 
found all the calves with their throats cut.” Jones 
showed more emotion than T ever knew him to do be- 
fore in my long acquaintance with him. 

“Jones,” said I, “I-am more than ever convinced that 
there is a story in you this morning.” 

A Daring Trip. 

And there is a story, I think, without doubt one of 
the greatest stories of personal adventure and daring 
enterprise that has come up in this part of the century. 
It is a story too long for giving in any detail in these 
columns, so that I am glad to say that it will soon ap- 
pear in book form, being given as a climax in the story 
of a life spent in similar adventure, and intimately con- 
cerned in the capture and handling of large wild animals. 

I shall try to give some little idea of this remarkable 
journey in such space as may be allowed. The trip was 
made without the aid of any corporation or individual. 


It was made under the espionage of all the 
white men along the route, and against the op- 
position of all the native tribes encountered. It 


required the overcoming of the superstition of 
the Indians and of the fears of the white men. 
We read about the Klondike and the Yukon trails, and 
about the Mackenzie River route to the Klondike gold 
fields. Buffalo Jones undertook a trip a hundredfold 
more dangerous and trying, going where there were no 
trails, where there were no charts, and where there was 
no definite destination. Somewhere out in the land of 
ice there were musk ox calves. _ Jones started from his 
home, his last home at Perry, Okla., to find these calves. 
He found them and came back, striking the old Hudson 
Bay water trail far up toward the arctic circle. He 
went within the arctic circle, reaching the mouth of the 
Mackenzie. He passed two thousand winter-bound re- 
fugees caught in that awful region in the middle of their 
journey to the land of gold. He reached the Yukon, and 
the Klondike seeming too tame, he went on to the mouth 
of the Yukon and took ship for home. Here also there 
was vicissitude. On the Dutch Harbor coast the vessel 
was nearly wrecked. Two weeks ago Buffalo Jones ar- 
rived at Seattle. When he got home he learned that 
he had been twice reported dead. His daughter fell 
in a faint at a sight of him. Instead of being gone 
six months, he had been gone seventeen months. And 
he , I submit, carried the flag of Yankee daring as 
far and as well as any man has done. 

Jones told me that he had in all seen about forty musk 
oxen. He had killed in all about a dozen, securing 
some of rarest and most valuable trophies that can 
come to the sportsman of any clime. He brings a 
bad report for the future of the musk ox. He says th 
all over their range the arctic wolves have become y 





I was away east of the ~ 


numerous. Jones is not a timid man, but he speaks with 
fear of these great wolves, which he says followed them 
day and night, and gave them continual anxiety.. They 
came into the very camp, so close that Jones struck at 
one with the axe ene night. They bit one of the large 
sledge dogs, which soon thereafter developed accute hy- 
drophobia. This dog bit three of the others,-one of the 
dog train and two of the shepherd dogs, which Jones 
had taken along for assistance in baying up the musk 
oxen when he was capturing the calves. All four of 
these dogs died of hydrophobia. They shot these great 
ow white wolves in scores, indeed shot too many of 
them. 


Buffalo Jones’ Last Shot. 


.Coming in from their last musk ox hunt, they were 
still fifty miles from camp when they found that their 
stock of ammunition was reduced to a single cartridge. 
They came upon some caribou, and Jones made the 
stalk. It was a long-range shot, and upon it rested all 
their hopes. 

“T took a knee rest,” said Jones, “and drew up until 
I was holding about 4in. above the top of the caribou’s 
shoulder.” ‘ 

“Tt must have taken.a good deal of nerve to go up 
in the air that way, with your last shot,” said I. 

“T don’t know,” said Jones. “I knew I was holding 
right. I never raise my rear sights, but I knew I would 
kill that caribou, and so I did. We lived seventeen days 
on caribou meat alone. At another time we lived eleven 
days on a biscuit and a half apiece per day. You should 
see me eat now.” 

As an instance of the ghastly blood-thirstiness of the 
arctic wolves, Jones tells the following story, which he 
admits his partner begged him not to repeat, since no 
one would believe it. He shot at one big wolf, break- 
ing its foreleg. It went away and he followed it, firing 
at it again at long range, and breaking a hindleg, so 
that it finally fell in the snow. When he went up to it he 
saw a gruesome sight. The blood from the wound in 
the broken foreleg had run down and frozen, covering 
the lower portion of the leg. Tasting this blood, the 
ravenous wolf, as it lay there, helpless in the snow, had 
actually eaten off and devoured its own forefoot! I think 
this is the most savage story I ever heard, and gives 
the best idea of that savage country. It was no won- 
der that. followed by scores of these great beasts, the 
march with the musk ox calves was a slow and always 
dangerous one. 


How the Calves were Caught. 


Buffalo Jones had, of course, never seen a musk ox 
before he made this trip, yet he made his plans in ad- 
vance, figuring out exactly how he would capture them, 
and he said that the plans worked perfectly. They ap- 
parently involved one imperative but cruel necessity, 
namely, the crippling of. the cows. Jones took along 
six shepherd dogs. When the musk ox were sighted, a 
band in which were some calves, these dogs were loos- 
ened. The musk ox, on seeing the men, would nearly 
invariably come directly toward them, sometimes within 
a hundred yards. When the dogs were slipped the musk 
oxen stood and fought them, depending on their horns. 
This is the way in which they fight the wolwes, circling 
up with heads outside, knowing that they dare not run. 
Approaching close, the hunters shot down the old ani 
mals. The cows with calves were shot down. one or 
two being left alive and being shot through the hindlegs, 
so that they were crippled and broken down. As they 
lay there still fighting the dogs. the calves ran about 
them, afraid to go away from their protection. Then 
Jones roped the calves, one by one, and they were pulled 
out of the heap of dead and dying. The calves were 
taken in April, and were then about ten months old. In 
size they were about that of a Jersey calf of equal age, 
though not so tall. They were of the size of a five or six 
months’ buffalo calf, and looked something like the 
buffalo with half the legs cut off, being very short and 
stumpy in appearance. 


Arctic Itinerary of Buffalo Jones. 


I shall attempt to give briefly the itinerary of Buffalo 
Jones, without attempting to cover any of the hundreds 
of delays. dangers and adventures of which he told me. 
He left home in June, 1897, and arrived at Edmonton, 
Alberta, in early July. He built a boat and started down 
the Athabasca River alone, being unable to hire an 
Indian guide. In the Grand Rapids he was hung up on 
a rock, as I have said, this story having come back a 
year and a half ago, through the Hudson Bay people, to 
Edmonton, whence I got track of it and mentioned it in 
the Forest AND STREAM. Rescued by the Northwestern 
Mounted Police, the latter forbade him to go on with- 
out a guide. He finally hired an Indian. He reached 
Athabasca Lake the middle of July, and arrived at 
South Landing about the middle of August. He made 
the sixteen miles portage at the Great Rapids, half-way 
between Athabasca Lake and Great Slave Lake. On 
the 20th of August he arrived at Fort Resolution 
and built a boat. He sailed to the east end of Great 
Slave Lake, to Fort Reliance, where Captain Back win- 
tered in his search for Captain Ross in the winter of 1833 
and 1834. He went into winter quarters here on the 
22d of September, this being about the limit of good 
timber. He built a log cabin, using one of the four 
chimneys left standing by Captain Back. At Fort 
Resolution it was that he met his companion, J. R. Rea, 
a Canadian. whem Jones calls a hero, and of whom he 
cannot speak. with sufficient admiration. Rea was a 
trader whose partner had left him and gone to the 
Klondike. Rea and Jones wintered together. In 
November Rea made a little trip to see if he could 
locate any musk oxen, and to try to do a little trading 
with the Indians. He found no musk oxen, and the 
two wintered in their.cabin. In March they-started out 
with two dog trains and one Indian. They had to take 
with them their lodge poles and all the wood which 
they would have to burn. They went west over Artil- 
lery Lake, and went up the river to Clinton Golden 
Lake, this being about two hundred miles from camp. 
They crossed Clinton Golden Lake and struck out E. by 
N. é. traveling about sixty miles, as near as they could 
tell; They found six bulls and killed them all. They 
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packed the heads and hides upon their overloaded 
sledges, but still would not turn back. They went on, E. 
by N. E., 130 miles more, and over the Great Fish River. 
They did not pause even here, but went on, circling to 
the east, until at length they were entirely out of wood 
and forced to return over the long distance to Artillery 
Lake, the nearest point where they could find wood. 
All the heads and trophies were at this point all right, but 
as yet no calves had been found. 


“Very Bad.” 


Here was where the greatest difficulty of all arose. 
They rested and got ready for another trip, intending 
to go over on the Dubont River. The Indian was cur- 
ious. He could not see why these white men should 
care for any heads, after the success and the hardships of 


the trip just ended. Jones at last told him that they 
wanted to get some calves. At this there was an explo- 
sion: “Nazulee, Nazilee,” cried the Indian (No good 


—very, very bad). He protested for hours, saying that 
it was wrong,-that it was well enough to kill some of 
the musk oxen, but that as for taking the calves, that 
was out of the question, for everybody knew that if the 
calves were taken out of the. country every head of 
musk oxen in the world would follow them out; and the 
Indians would have none left. This Indian superstition 
is a very firmly fixed one, and no argument could over- 
come it. 
way of the wild countries, the word-had gone all over 
the far north among the tribes that this white man 
must not be aided, but run out of the country. The 
Indian took his dog train and pulled out for home on the 
Great Slave Lake. The two white men were left entire- 
ly alone in the icy north. None the less neither would 
turn back. They resolved not to go back again until they 
got the calves. Here is where it seems to me. they 
showed more nerve than in any case of which I have 
heard among the annals of wild life. 


Alone in the Barren Grounds. 


With no flour, no guide, no chart, with only one dog 
train, and with their rifles for their dependence for food, 
they headed out alone for the Dubont, which they fol- 
lowed for a way after it was reached. Then they struck 
out N. E. for 150 to 200 miles, running altogether by 
the compass, and relying for their return solely upon the 
chart which Jones kept of their route—the day’s march, 
the hours of travel, etc., being charted, with the bearings 
of the compass for such and such times. It is little less 
than marvelous, and proof of the matchless plainsman- 
ship of Jones—in which he has, I think, no superior, as 
I have had personal occasion to note in trips with him in 
unknown country—when one ‘says that they made this 
trip, being out thirty-eight days in all, winding and 
turning in all their side hunts, etc., and got back to 
their camp within two miles of the point from which 
they started out. This is self-reliance and generalship, if 
there are such things! No harder proof was ever asked 
of any traveler. 

As last they got to their musk oxen again and cap- 
tured the calves, as I have described, a task itself of 
seriousness. From that time on it was a continual fight 
with the wolves, which followed the calves all the time. 
Two men, five musk ox calves, a hundred wolves, no 
flour, cartridges getting scarce, running by compass, 
snowshoeing, over a country that they had never seen 
before, nor had any other white man—if those conditions 
do not ask a bit of a man’s quality, I do not know 
what should. 


Tragedy of the Calves. 


In the daytime the wolves would for a time be less 
bold, hence the day was the time chosen for sleeping. 
On the fourth day after they had got the calves, and 
while they were slowly getting them broken in, so that 
they could travel a dozen miles a day, hitched on the 
rope and driven by the shepherd dogs, the two men 
went to sleep for a time in their lodge, leaving the 
calves tethered on a long rope outside and near by. They 
slept from 10 to 2 of the day, and woke to find their 
calves slaughtered, to the last one. The trip was to 
end in this failure of one of its purposes, impossible as 
that would have seemed from the first to any other man. 
The men were now well in on the hunting grounds of 
the Dog Ribs and Yellow Knives. They saw the tracks 
of fifteen snowshoes near the slaughtered musk oxen, but 
they never knew who did the work. The tell-tale ugly 
knife was the only clue. If the long handle is the bone 
of a fish, it was no doubt done by Esquimaux. If it be 
the rib of a caribou, as seems likely, then the knife was 
. the property of some Yellow Knife or Dog Rib, who was 
determined at any cost to stop what he felt was to be a 
devastation of the range. 


Homeward. 


Jones still was not beaten. “We will go back,” said 
he; “we wil! go back and get some more calves.” He 
was met by the sturdy common sense of John Rea, a 
man as brave, if not as resourceful, as himself. “We 
will not go back,” said John Rea. “We have no flour, we 
are nearly out of ammunition. If .we go back we will 
only be eaten by the wolves.” They therefore decided to 
come back home. 

“Home” meant for Rea a trip to the Klondike, where 
he would meet his missing partner. It meant a journey 
of many -months yet for Jones. The calves were killed 
about the 1st of April. They got back to Fort Re- 
liance, on Great Slave Lake, on April 20. Here they 
lay till July 7, waiting for the tce to clear. They made 
425 miles by boat, taking one storm, in which a boat 
that tried to follow was swamped and one man drowned, 
three others being rescued later after terrible exposure. 
They reached Great Bear Lake July 28, and July 30 
ascended the Bear River, to have a look at the ruins of 
old Fort Franklin, where Sir John Franklin spent his 
last winter. Here there is but one log cabin left, with 
ruins of others, or rather signs of where they stood. 
They now went down Bear River to Fort Norman, and 
there made an important change of their means of 
travel. They traded their big scow for a Peterboro 
canoe, which had been -left with a man .at the Mis- 
sion -by some one of the Klondike argonauts, who, mis- 
guided by criminally jnaccurate stories of outfit sellers 


_the Klondike zone. 


This was the reason that, after the mysterious 


‘and transportation companies, had before this gone down - 


the river. Jones and Rea were now beginning to get into 

At Fort Norman they stripped 
down to the last ounce, resolved to make a keen run for 
the Yukon. The canoe was a godsend. With it they 
broke the record of travel over that route, doing in a 


little over a month what the heavy outfits have not 
finished in more than a year. 


The Arctic Portage. 


They reached the mouth of the Mackenzie Aug. 8. 
They went up the Peel River, which comes in at about 
the: same outlet, leaving the Peel on Aug. 9g, 
and getting to the Rat River Aug. 10. They were now 
wading in ice water all day, “tracking,” or dragging by 
rope, their boat, whose splendid qualities were now ap- 
parent. It was over 2oft. in length and weighed but 
158lbs. It saved them from wintering at “Destruction 
City,” as Jones named that camp of woe where over 
2,000 unfortunate souls will be obliged to pass the com- 
ing winter. These people have not in many cases been 
able to get their heavy boats and outfits beyond the 
first cascade of the Rat River. It was openly said that 
if one Wambholtz, who was a leader in some of this 
expedition business, could have been secured, he would 
have been treated at once to miner’s law and hung. 
The man named has returned to the States, and is prob- 
ably wise enough to stay there now. He is a Chicago 
man. 

Jones and Rea went up the Rat sixty miles. They dis- 
covered a new portage by way of a smaller creek, and on 
the 17th day of last August made a carry of only 2,400ft. 
and got into the Yukon waters, this at the upper part of 
the West Rat River. This stream they descended to the 
Bell River, and thence went down the Porcupine, only 
seven days in all from the portage. Jones left his gal- 
lant companion Rea at Fort Yukon, Rea going up to 
Dawson, where it is very likely he has had alittle settle- 
ment with his missing partner long before this. Jones 
took boat to Minock, and also visited Circle City. He 
reached the mouth of the Yukon safely, and caught a 
vessel bound for God’s country, leaving St. Michaels 
Sept. 17. He arrived at Seattle Oct. 7. 


How to Get Off a Bar. 


It seems to me there was a story in Jones. This 
man, as I knew when I met him on a hunt on the plains 
in 1886, is no ordinary man. He is the worst case of 
nervous restlessness that anybody ever did see, and he 
can’t be stopped. When he got his boat hung up in 
the rapids, the Indian wept and cried that they were 
lost. The water was terribly swift, and no man could 
swim to shore without being carried over the heavy 
falls below and killed, to a certainty. Jones got out and 
waded the soft. to shore, keeping his footing by shoving 
hard down a pole, which he prepared for the work. He 
got two ropes made fast to a tree, the Indian still weep- 
ing in the boat. The Indian could not see the purpose 
of the crazy white man, who surely could not pull off 
the heavy scow with its two tons of weight. Jones had 
a double rope, and between the two strands he thrust a 
pole. Then he began to wind and wind, twisting the two 
ropes together. The rope shortened, the boat started 
with the irresistible pull and swung into shore, and 
there was a very happy Indian. The reason why the 
Anglo-Saxon rules the world is because he is the best 
man in the world. You can’t stop him. At least you 
can’t stop Buffalo Jones. 


Siberia Next. 


Of all this trip, and many other things, I asked Jones 
many questions, and learned a great deal, for which there 
is not room. ini 

“Now, what are you going to do next?” I asked him. 
The answer was prompt: 

“Next year I think I shall go to Siberia after crown 
sable,” he said. “I shall get me a lot of sable and raise 
them for profit. The Russian sable is the most valuable 
of all furs. The United States Government has promised 
me an island in the Bering Sea for my sable colony. 
I shall there raise sable and other animals of value or of 
curious interest.” 

Buffalo Jones to-day went to Bloomington on a visit. 
In two weeks he will return here and push preparations 
for his forthcoming book. He has relatives living in 
Chicago. Part of his family is at Troy, Kansas, and his 
home is at Perry, Okla, It does not seem exactly clear 
where he lives. 

I think there was a story in Jones. 


E. Hovues. 
1200 Boyce Buitpine, Chicago, Tl. 


New Brunswick Caribou Grounds. 


Editor Forest and Stream: . 
Here is the chance of a lifetime. The soul that thirsts 
for caribou need seek no further. The Bald Mountain 
country, at-the head of the Little Tobique, New Bruns- 
wick, is alive this year with unnumbered, herds. Any- 
one with little trouble can get a good head, and at the 
same time have an unusually good chance at the moose. 
During the time we were in camp on Nictor Lake five 
magnificent heads were brought in from two ranges, both 
within three miles of the lake. The largest head bore 
thirty-two points, the smallest twenty-one. Three of the 
earibou were shot on one ridge in an interval of six 
days, and each man practically picked his head. Mr. 
John W. Hunt, who sre down a tremendous bull, 
saw six other caribou the same day, and three of them 
had heads almost as — as the one he got. The next 
day Mr. Robinson, of Belfast, Ireland, tried the same 
ridge, saw two more big bulls, and got another rattling 
set of horns. Caribou sign we saw everywhere. 
ey were even ranging over the top of Bald Moun- 
tain, and the day we got into camp Mr. William Walker, 
of Fredericton, shot a fine bull from the dooryard of 
the camp. : 
Anyone in search of further information need only 


write to Adam Moore, Scotch Lake, York , New 
Brunswick. He has three camps on the Little Tobique 


and Nepisiguit, and can guarantee every man his head. 
Also, by the way, I can guarantee him, . M.A, F, - 


The Long Island Quail Season. 

SomE uncertainty eunle respecting the open season 
for quail on Long Island. It is contended by some 
that the law makes no provision whatever respecting 
Long Island quail, and that therefore they may be killed 
at any time. Others reason that the law of 1898, pre- 
scribing for the State an open season running from Nov. 
1 to\Dec 15, prevails on Long Island. The Game. Laws 
in Brief on page 47.says: “The general State law (Sec- 
tions 72-73) applies to Long Island.” But an addendum 
just now added to the Brief gives the season as Nov. 1 
to Dec. 31. Our reason for adopting the last dates as 
those which now prevail is found in the following con- 
siderations: 

Prior to the date of the last revision, April 22, 1808, 
the game law relating to quail made no exception as to 
Long Island. The law covering the entire State read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 72. Quail shall not be pursued, shot at, hunted 
or killed except during the months of November and 
December.” 


The last Legislature, on April 22, 1898, amended the 
law as follows: 


? 4 

Section 1. Section 72 of Chapter 488 of the laws of 1892, the title 
to which was amended by Chapter 395 of the laws of 1895, to read, 
“An act relating to game, sh and wild animals, and to the 
forest preserve and Adirondack park, constituting Chapter 31 
of the general laws, and to be known as the fisheries, game and 
forest law,” as amended by Chapter 974 of the laws of 1895, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

Section 72. Quail, Close Season.—-Quail shall not be pursued, 
shot at, hunt or killed, except from Nov. 1 until ec. 15. 
Whoever shall violate or attempt to violate the provisions of 
this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and in 
addition thereto shall be liable to a penalty of $25 for each bird 


killed, trapped or possessed contrary to the provisions of this 
section. 


Section 2. Section 73 of said act, as amended by Chapter 974 
of the laws of 1895, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Section 73. Quail, When Not to be Possessed.—Quail shall 
not be sold or possessed except during the months of November 
and December, but possession thereof during the month of 
December after expiration of close season is forbidden and shall 
be deemed a violation of this section unless it is proved by the 
oom that said birds were killed within the lawful periods 
or killing the same, or outside the State, and they shall not be 
killed or possessed in the counties of Chemung, Genesee, Wyo- 
ming, Orleans, Livingston, Monroe, Cayuga, Seneca, Wayne, 
Tompkins, Tioga, Onondaga, Ontario, Steuben, Cortland ‘and 
Otsego, prior to Nov, 1, 1898. The provisions of this section 
shall not apply to Robin’s Island and Gardiner’s Island. Who- 
ever shall violate or attempt to violate the provisions of this 
section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and in ad- 
dition thereto shall be liable to a penalty of $25 for each bird 


killed, trapped or possessed contrary to the provisions of this 
section. 


Section 3. 
island, 
Section 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


We construe Sec. 3, “The provisions of this act shall 
not apply to Long Island,” as limiting Sec. 1 and restrict- 
ing it precisely as if the concluding clause had been en- 
acted, “is hereby amended to read as follows, but this 
amendment shall not apply te Long Island.” Had this Sec. 
3 of Chap. 459 been omitted, the amendment would have 
applied to the entire State, Long Island included; but by 
Sec. 3 the amending of Sec. 72 is restricted to an ap- 
plication only throughout the State outside of Long 
Island; and the original Sec. 72 in so far as Long Island 
is concerned remains unaltered. While the general sea- 
son then is Nov. 1 to Dec. 15, the Lang Island season 
remains Nov. 1 to Dec. 31. 

The official compilation of the game laws prepared by 
the Fish and Game Commission adds a note to Sec. 72 
saying that the law as amended apparently does. not 
apply to Long Island; but no mention is made of the old 
law, nor so far as this official compilation is concerned is 
any law whatever given for quail on Long Island. It is 
stated in the Brooklyn Eagle, however, that the Com- 
mission adopts the dates of Nov. 1 to Dec. 31. ¥ 

If the Brief is in error in holding that the law is 
still in force which makes the Long Island season Nov. 
1 to Dec. 31, then there is no law whatever for Long 
Island quail. That woutd not mean, as some have thought- 
lessly stated, that Long Island quail may be shot at any 
time. It would mean on the contrary that they could not 
be killed at all. For Sec.78 of the law (page 45 of the 
Brief) says that “wild birds shall not be killed at any 
time,” except “birds the killing of which is prohibited 
between certain dates.” If the original form of Sec. 72 
does not survive with respect to Long Island quail, 
there is then no law whatever “prohibiting the killing” of 
Long Island quail “between certain dates,” They must 
be classed then with wild birds, which Sec. 78 says “shall 
not be killed ‘at any time.” Q. E. D. And there you 
have one of the beauties of the game law tinkering as 
she is tinkered. - 


The provisions of this act shall not apply to Long 





The Cuvier Club. 


PRESIDENT ALEX. STARBUCK writes from Cincinnati 
under recent date: Our club is advancing rapidly, and 
its influence is being duly impressed upon the public. 
Yesterday we elected eighteen members, and there are 
now eight more upon the slate for the club to determine 
upon. I am positive we will add fifty more to our roll 
before the year closes. 

This year the penalty on birds is $25, and violators are 
somewhat scared by the expansiveness of the fines. 
Last week we bagged one violator, and are now on 
the track of two more. Our greatest violators a e those 
who use the cold storage houses, but I think we will 
do some work there this-season. 

Since writing the above, a member has just entered 
with three more names for enrollment. 

One Dreams It. 

Depuam, Mass.—Just been reading Mr.” Mather’s No. 
VII. in Forest Anp Stream. He says: “I have often 
wondered if this happens to others dreamers.” ' I read 
it to my wife, who said: “Why, how often you have told 
me of the same dream.” It commenced in my early 
shooting days, and now at sixty years I occasionall y have 
it. Another dream is of thousands of geese and ducks 
on the water, very tame. At 3joyds. I would pull 
trigger, a puff, the shot rolling out of the barrel i 
at me while 
, Tart, 





— 


the water, and the birds calmly looki 
ded and repeated, FRE 


reloaded and 





Nov. 12, 1898.] 
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~~ Quail in the South. 
» Tue Southern Railway Company send us their new 
book, giving particulars of hunting resorts for quail 
and other feathered game and deer in the South, particu- 
larly North Carolina and Virginia. From recent reports, 
all gathered within the last few days, by the Southern’s 
agents atthe points designated, we extract the following 
hints as to the opportunities for shooting. That many 
of the reports are unfavorable is to be taken as a guaran- 
tee that the representations may be accepted as reliable: 

Charlotte, N. C.—In regard to present conditions, 
would state that birds were never more plentiful. 

Bushnell, N. C.—Quail are scarce. 

Elkin, N. C.—Think it will be very good season. 

Asheboro, N. C.—Am advised by local sportsmen 
that present outlook is very favorable, and quail are 

plentiful. 
_ Newells, N. C.—Birds are reported scarce in this sec- 
tion. 

Stovall, N. C._—Quail plentiful. 

Lyons, N. C.—The quail are very plentiful. 

Bullocks, N. C.—Birds are plentiful. 

Durham, N. C.—Quail shooting will be fine in this 
vicinity this season, as birds are reported to be plentiful. 

Flat Rock, N. C.—The quail shooting here does not 
amount to much. 

Troutman, N. C.—This is one of the finest quail shoot- 
ing districts in the State. Game is abundant this year. 
As there has been very little quail shooting in this 
community for quite a time, everything is most favor- 
able for a season’s outing. 

Otter River, Va.—There is a fine lot of quail, but are 
hunted but little. .Some of the land is posted, but I 
think persons desiring to hunt could get permission to 
do so. Would advise that you refer persons contemplat- 
ing coming to this locality to Mr. E. R. Goodman. 

Broad River, Va.—Hunting is not allowed by the 
farmers. I think every farm in this-section is posted. 

Mt. Jackson, Va.—Nearly all lands are posted. 

Sutherlin, Va.—Quail abundant in this section, and 
quite -a number are being killed. 

Culpeper C. H., Va.—All the best country in this -e- 
gion for bird hunting is posted against all persons hunt- 
ing on it. I.do not think non-residents will be allowed 
to hunt in this county. ssh 

Lawyers’ Road, Va.—There is plenty of quail in this 
vicinity, but there has not been any sportsmen here this 
season, as the people around here who own the land 
forbid any one from hunting on their lands. This has 
been the case for quite a number of years. 

Chase City, Va.—The prospect for fine sport has never 
been equalled. From all directions reports come of 
quail in the greatest abundance; also other game. 

Fairfax, Va.—Game is not so plentiful, and farmers 
do not allow hunting on their farms. There are no 
sportsmen here who make a practice of hunting. Rab- 
bits is the only game that is anyway plentiful. 

Proffit, Va.—Quail and rabbits are plentiful here. 

Skipwith, Va.—There are lots of quail around here, 
but not much hunting. 

Scottsburg, Va.—Good many quail. Some lands are 
posted, but no trouble to obtain permission to hunt. 

Tunstall, Va.—Quail are very plentiful in this section. 


Hounds and Still-Hunters. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

Having been in the game for thirty years I think I 
can safely say that it has not been the sportsmen with 
hounds who have slaughtered the deer in this State, 
it’s the ‘still-hunter, and always was the still-hunter. 
Ninety per cent. of them are market-hunters; and I am 
very well acquainted with their ear marks. 

I was one of a party of ten, and all good sportsmen, 
and we hunted with hounds. On a three weeks’ trip we 
usually killed from twenty to thirty deer. A good still- 
hunter will kill as many. And I was acquainted with 
several other. parties that averaged ‘about the same. 
The men who hunted with hounds were sportsmen and 
did not make a business of it. As far as I know they 
have all dropped out of the game, as the law in this State 
how leaves it all in the hands of the pot-hunter, and they 
will finish them up in great shape—and it won’t take 
many years at that. k 

I notice an article in the Forest AND STREAM, quoting 
“Van Dyke’s Still-Hunter,” that not one in twenty or 
even fifty deer still-hunted js ever seen. He evidently 
has never been acquainted with the genuine article. I 
have known a score of still-hunters that averaged from 
thirty to sixty in a season. And I know of several now 
that I would like to back to kill nine out of every ten 
they started after on a light snow. ; : 

I have had some queer experiences with still-hunters. 
The majority of them was always threatening to kill our 
dogs, but I never knew them to fail to sneak in. and 
kill a deer ahead of the dogs if they had a chance, and 

rhaps kill the dog afterward. I usually gave them as 
air warning as they did me, for I should be very sorry 
to see a man shoot a dog of mine. They did not want 
but little, the best of it—all the deer would do. 

I know that there are exceptions to the class I refer 
to, but I rarely ever met them. ; 

All the still-hunting outfit has to do now is to take a 
bull dog and a hatchet and wait for a deep snow and 
crust. It’s their long suit. : 

It would appear that the hounds give a deer quite as 
much chance as a moose gets when he is called up and 

Men’s ideas of what constitutes sport differ, and 
bly always will. I am on the shady side, but am 
ooking on at the.game and expect to see the finish. 

For a number of years we camped at the mouth of Big 
Creek; on the Au Sable River, and what a splendid 
deer country it was! They ate gone, like the buffalo 
and the pigeons. Perhaps some one will say the sports- 
men killed them. It would be a splendid idea if more 
people would ice what they , and not preach 
about things doe tease nothing about. . 
. The grayling fishing I have had on the Au Sable is 

. samuaghlon Spee aeemmabuned. It was a very bad day 

man could not take a hundred if he wanted them. 

While i ith a friend this summer, who had been 
river, he told me that he only took two 
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grayling—all trout. And I have fished there days in 
years gone by. and never took a trout. The trout is the 


‘better fish. The grayling must be eooked very soon 


after being caught or they get soft. But they are rare 
sport. There is still good grayling fishing in the Manis- 
tee River. 

One who remembers the countless thousands of 
pigeons would never have supposed they could dis- 
appear in the way they have; but when one knows how 
they were followed by pigeoners, winter and summer, 
north and south, netted and their nestings robbed of 
squabs and shipped to market by the car load. it’s not 
so surprising. It’s only a few years ago that deer 
were slaughtered in the same way—by the thousands— 
and shipped to market. 

I am not doing any guessing in regard to it. I have 
seen it all; and I think it would take a man with con- 
siderable nerve to say it was done by sportsmen. 

The Cadi’s parting shot at the sucker was a warm one 
and hits so many. 

L. H. Hascatt. 


MicniGan, Oct. 80. oe 


“Dhis, Adtediianlk Deis Lines: 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In Essex county, which comprises a large slice of the 
Adirondack State Park, the nominees for State senator 
and assemblyman on both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic tickets are striving to win favor by promises to 
work for the repeal of the existing deer law and the 
legalizing of hounding. It began with a letter from the 
Democratic nominee for assemblyman, who purposely 
confused Game Protector Fletcher Beede with his 
brother Orlando, who is running for assemblyman on 
the Republican ticket, in an attempt to injure the latter 
by prejudicing the hunting class against him. The writer 
asserts that both he and his running mate for the Legis- 
lature will attempt to have “game laws that will be for 
the interest of the people of our section.” 

To this Orlando Beede answers that both he and 
Senator Chahoon are opposed to the present anti-hound- 
ing deer law, which is for “the benefit of the cities alone,” 
and in favor of laws “for the benefit of the residents of 
Essex county.” 

Essex county includes as many native hunters as any 
other Adirondack county, and is fairly representative of 
the whole section. The fact that the repeal of the non- 
hounding law is made a leading feature in the party 
measures of both Republicans and Democrats shows the 
strength of native sentiment in favor of hounding. 

The Essex County Republican is the chief newspaper 
published in the eastern Adirondacks. It is in touch 
with the sentiment of the people regarding the present 
deer hunting law. So are the Republican nominees for 
State senator and assemblyman. The Republican says 
editorially: “The people of Essex county want hound- 
ing. Chahoon and Beede are both in favor of hound- 
ing and will work together for the repeal of the pres- 
ent anti-hounding law.” Incidentally, common report 
has it that most of the deer killed this fall are killed in 
front of the hounds. eB 





In the last issue of ForEstT AND STREAM is found an 
article on deer hounding by Raymond S. Spears, of 
Brooklyn, who seems to be sadly misinformed as to the 
real- condition of affairs in at least this side of the 
Adirondacks. It is a well-known fact that so intense was 
the belief of the guides of the Brown’s Track region 
that hounding should be prohibitory at all times, they 
met in Boonville last winter and perfected an organiza- 
tion, the object of which was to combine and act as a 
unit in the interest of the anti-hounding law. These 
guides are true sportsmen and not pot-hunters, they 
are men who believe that in the protection of the deer 
lies the safety of the beautiful Adirondack forests they 
love so well. To them more than any other source is 
due the fact that the proposed amendment to the game 
law permitting deer hounding failed to become a law. 
No one who knows the members of the Brown’s Track 
Guides’ Association would for a moment entertain the 
idea that they were anything but staunch advocates of 
the anti-hounding law, and Mr. Spears’ article is un- 
happy in its inference that the guides are not in sym- 
pathy with the best possible means of~ protecting, not 
only the deer, but the whole Adirondack wilderness.— 
Boonville Herald. 


The Sale of Game out of Season. 


Tue gauntlet thrown down by the Baltimore firm of 


Henderson, Linthicum & Company to the Maryland 


Game and Fish Protective Association in attempting 
to have part of the ’98 game law declared unconstitution- 
al, will be taken up by the Association, which is pre- 
pared to make a hard fight in defense of the new statute. 
President George Dobbin Penniman, when asked what 
action, if any, his Association would take with regard to 
Mr. Henderson’s attempt, said to a Baltimore Sun re- 
‘ porter: 

“Why, certainly we shall defend the law. We have 
every confidence in State’s Attorney Duffy, but we are 
directly interested in this matter, and we shal] ask him 
to allow us to assist him in the prosecution of the case, 
and unless he objects, some one, perhaps myself, will 
make one of the arguments in defense of the law. Here 
is, in brief, the reason for that clause of the law forbid- 
ding the sale of game out of season, no matter where it 
comes from, which is the one they will attack: If the 
law can close the markets entirely to game out of season 
it will go very far toward stopping the slaughter of 
game out of season, but if game can be brought here 
from outside the State it will open the doors to all game, 
for Maryland game can be mixed up with that from 
Virginia, North Carolina and other States, and it would 
be next to impossible to prove that any particular game 
was killed in Maryland or somewhere else. Again, any 
quantity of game could be slaughtered along the borde-s 
of the State and shipped from ‘just across the line, and 
therefore it would be perfectly lawful to sell such game 


if that clause were declared unconstitutional. It would 
simply throw down the bars 
that part of it, valueless, 


and render the law, or 





ee 


“Mr. Henderson is mistaken in thinking the Maryland 
Court of Appeals has ever decided the point at issue. 
The point did not arise in the Dickhaut case. On 
the other hand, Judge Alvey, of the District of Columbia, 
has decided the same question in a case arising out of 3 
game law similar to ours, and he ruled the statute valid. 
As for this clause injuring the commission business, of 
course the commission men would like to sell game 
from other States, but it seems unreasonable to me to 
say that because a man cannot send a rabbit to Balti- 
more he will not send a crate of chickens, when he 
can get a better price for them here than elsewhere, or 
better transportation rates. 

“Some people are trying to raise the demagogic cry 
that the game law is for.the benefi of rich men. It 
is just the contrary—it is for the man of moderate means 
and the poor man. The rich man, when he goes gun- 
ning, usually goes outside of Maryland, to North Caro- 
lina and where game is more plentiful, and he is not 
only not interested in preserving Maryland game, but is 
interested in getting game to eat out of season as well 
as in season. Why, we had to raid the Maryland Club 
the other day. We are trying to preserve the game in 
Maryland for the clerk, the small business man, the far- 
mer and any man who likes to take a hunt sometimes 
and is not able to go out of the State for his game. The 
season opens Tuesday, and every gunner who shoots a 
bird ought to thank the game association that there is 
still a bird to shoot.” 


Maine Game. 


Now the Maine papers are making sport of what they 
seem to consider a rare joke. It seems that Senator 
Eugene Hale has been down to his old home at Elss- 
worth, and that while there he conceived the happy 
thought of sending his mother-in-law in Washington, 
Mrs. Zack Chandler, a fine brace of partridges. The 
birds were duly packed, tagged and shipped. But a 
game warden smelled of the box and smelled game. It 
was regularly seized and Senator Hale was notified. He 
appeared, and quietly drew his pocketbook and paid the 
fine for illegal shipment of partridges out of the State, 
$5 for each bird, the entire shipment costing him about 
$40. The papers say that Senator Hale claims that he 
has been so busy looking into national affairs that he 
wee not had time to study the game laws of his own 

tate. 

The handsomest moose of the season was seen in 
Faneuil Hall Market Tuesday, at the stall of W. H. 
Jones & Co., who squarely bought him of the hunter who 
shot him in Maine. The lucky hunter’s name is Edward 
V. Goodwin, of Antrim, N. H. He came through with 
his game, and thus had a right to ship it out of that 
State. The animal had a beautiful set of eight-pronged 
antlers, very clear and symmetrical. With entrails drawn 
and head and hide on he weighed 730lbs. His limbs were 
clear and of a beautiful silver-gray color; a characteristic 
of an aged moose from Maine. One is sorry to think 
that another beautiful specimen of a noble race of ani- 
mals has fallen. The feeling is general that the moose 
is doomed to follow the bison. 

The Bangor, Me., papers say that on Friday the game 
wardens seized a calf moose, claimed by F. E. Wake- 
field, of Boston, which he shot at Stacyville. He was 
arraigned in the municipal court and pleaded guilty. The 
judge sentenced him to three months in jail. He ap- 
pealed, giving bonds in the sum of $200 for appearance at 
the February. term of court. The papers further state 
that this is the second case of seizure of calf moose 
within two days, and that the last one, up to these two 
cases, was two years ago. SPECIAL. 


New York League. 

SeNEcA Fats, N. Y., Nov. 1.—To all Clubs, Organi- 
zations and Associations for the Protection of Forests 
and Propagation and Protection of Fish and Game in 
the State of New York: You are hereby notified that 
the regular annual meeting of this League will be held 
at the Yates Hotel.in the city of Syracuse, N. Y., at 10 
A. M., Thursday, Dec. 8, 1898 

All clubs, organizations and associations created or 
organized for any of the above purposes or objects are 
invited to be represented at this meeting. No part of the 
State should fail of represefitation, for it is only by their 
united efforts that sufficient protection to game, birds, 
fish and forests can be speedily accomplished. 

All sportsmen, game protectors and foresters are par- 
ticularly urged to see that clubs are organized in every 
town and village in their districts, and that they send 
delegates to this meeting. 

It is the special aim of this League to simplify the 
present fisheries, game and forest laws; to remedy any 
evils that may now exist; to eliminate therefrom un- 
wholesome and unjust local legislation, and secure uni- 
formity thereof; to create and foster a public sentiment 
in favor of better fish and game protection and forest 
preservation, and produce the enactment of just and 
wholesome laws for these purposes, as well as to pro- 
mote the observance and enforcement of the same. At 
least every county in the State should have a protective 
game and fish or forest organization which should be 
represented at this meeting, thus carrying to the Legis- 
lature a voice of power making for a common interest 
and an honest purpose. : : 

Additional information and membership application 
blanks will be furnished upon request to the secretary, 
with whom correspondence is solicited. 

Suggestions or recommendations of amendment to the 
fisheries, game and forest law must be in the hands of 
the chairman of the law and legislative committee, above 
named, by Nov. 15. 

All clubs and organizations well disposed toward fish 
and game protection and forest preservation should not 
fail of representation at this annual meeting. Respect- 
fully yours, W. S. Gavitt, President. 

rnest G. Goutp, Secretary. 





Florida West Coast. 
_ Tarpon Sprincs, Fla., Oct. 27—Deer, quail and tur- 
TARPON, 


keys are fairly plenty, Fishing good, 
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_ New Jersey Legislation. 


From advance sheets of the report of the New Jersey 
Fish arid Game Commission, we take the Ioliowing pata- 
graphs, discussing the provisions of the’ game law as 
they now stand and as the commissioners suggest they 
might: advantageously be changed. The text of the 
quoted ‘sections is here summarized: 

The principal objections to the present laws are that 
the seasons are altogether too long, that in some cases 
game may not be killed when it is in the best condition 
for the table, that some kinds of fish and game recently 
introduced into this State are not protected at all, and 
that in many instances the penalties are out of proportion 
to the offenses. Your commission has on several oc- 
casions suggested amendments, doing away in a great 
measure at least with these objectionable features, but 
no heed has been paid to these suggestions. Unfortu- 
nately the general public holds the commissioners re- 
sponsible for the laws on our statute books, when it is 
too frequently the case that these laws are the result of 
local influences, and that broader views and the applica- 
tion of restrictive measures to the whole State should 
have prevented their enactment. We thérefore desire to 
reiterate the opinion expressed in our preceding annual 
repotts that the seasons for the taking of fish and game 
should. be uniform, as nearly as such uniformity is pos- 
sible, and in order that no mistakes may arise as. to 
what the suggestions of your commissioners are, we 
herewith submit such measures as would in our opinion 
give the State of New Jersey a code of fish and game 
laws which will be reasonable, affording at the same 
time protection to our fauna without too much restrict- 
ing the liberty of the hunter and angler or infringing 

“on the rights of the owner of the soil. 





Peralties too Severe. 


When the present fish and game laws were enacted 
there was no adequate provision for their enforcement. 
On this account probably the Legislature placed severe 
penalties on the offender, endeavoring to make up in 
severity of punishment the laxness of enforcement. A 
person contemplating a violation of the fish and game 
laws knew that the penalties imposed were severe, but 
he also knew that there was little chance of his being 
arrested and punished. Since the date when severe 
penalties were visited upon the few violators who were 
so unfortunate as to be detected, a material change has 
taken place. .The Legislature has provided efficient 
machinery for the enforcement of the laws, and where 
formerly convictions were few they have become nu- 
merous. The effect of the vigilance of the wardens has 
been apparent everywhere, not only in the increased 
number of native birds, but also in the multiplication of 
several species of fauna which had threatened to be- 
come extinct. But with increased activity on the part 
of those entrusted with the enforcement of the laws 
there has been no reduction of the penalties imposed. 
It is our opinion that a reduction of the penalties by 
about one-half would be proper at the present time, and 
that such a step would not militate against an enforce- 
ment of the laws, nor remove from-our fish and game 
that protection which their welfare demands. 


Uniform Seasons. 


The principal difficulty in the way of a uniform season 
fot game is the extreme length of New Jersey when 
compared to its breadth, making the seasons in the 
southern part either two weeks earlier or two weeks 
later than in the northern part. The experiment of 
having different seasons for different parts of the State 
has been tried in New Jersey, and here as well as else- 
where it has proven unsatisfactory. A two-section law 
might meet with approval in the extreme southern and 
the extreme northern part of the State, but it would meet 
with severe opposition in the large territory lying be- 
tween the two extremities. The difficulty can, however, 
be readily overcome by opening the season a few days 
later and closing it a few days earlier than might be 
indicated if only the demands of the separate localities 
were considered. A few days more or less will make 
little difference, and there will always be the consolation 
that there will be so much more fish and game the fol- 
lowing year. 


Introduced Species. 


That.New Jersey has taken the lead in the protection 
and propagation of fish and game has been frequently 
conceded in other States, and methods first adopted here 
have often been copied elsewhere. There is, however, 
one direction in which New Jersey has been extremely 
lax. - Thousands of adult fish have been brought .o 
New Jersey waters from the Great Lakes, and thousands 
of birds have been breught hither from other States. 
In many cases these importations meant introductions 
of new and valuable species, and it is but just to remark 
here that in all cases the greatest care was exercised not 
to try experiments, but to introduce only such birds and 
fish as abundant experience elsewhere had shown to be 
well fitted for this State. Although annually a large 
part of the appropriation, placed at the disposal of the 
commission has been expended in the acquisition of ad- 
ditions to our indigenous.fauna, nothing has been done 
in the way of legislation to afford proper protection to 
the strangers and to secure for them an opportunity to 
increase. If the birds and fish were worth introducing, 
and of this there can be no question, they are worthy of 


protection. 
Proposed Amendments. 


Forbidden to take any game except by use of shoulder 
Penalty $20. 

The proposed section differs from the present law by 
reducing the penalty from fifty dollars to twenty dollars. 

It also excludes from protection the English pheas- 
ant. This bird does not exist in New Jersey excepting 
in a few private preserves, the owners of ‘which have 
taken their own precautions against the destruction of 
the birds; it gives such owners the right to do as they 
like with birds which are their personal property. The 
ring-necked pheasant, which has been” introduced in 
various parts of the State, is protected. 

The same protection accorded to our indi 
is also extended to the pinnated grouse, a 


Sec. 1. 
gn, and in the open seasons prescribed by the law. 


nous birds 
w of which 





were introduced into this State two years ago. It was 
the intention of your commission to secure more of 
these birtis, for there seems to be no reason to doubt 
that they would do well in parts of New Jersey where 
they were numerous before the lax enforcement of the 
laws caused their annihilation, but the person to whom 
the contract for supplying the birds was awarded failed 
to carry it out; it is hoped that better success will at- 
tend this project in the near future. 

2. Proposed open season for deer, Oct. 25 to Nov. 5. (Owners 


of deer preserves to take their deer whenever they may see fit.) 
Penalty $00. 


Scarcity is the forerunner to extermination, and this 
is particularly true as to deer in this State. The num- 
ber killed annually is decreasing, while the number of 
hunters is larger. If the few remaining deer were left 
to multiply there is little doubt that in the course of a 
few years their progeny would be counted by the hun- 
dreds. Your commission has several times received ap- 
plications for replenishing the present stock of deer, but 
did not deem it advisable to take any favorable action; 
deer which can be bought in the market are generally 
more or less domesticated, and their liberation in a 
country open to gunners would quickly result in their 
slaughter; but if these deer could be protected their 
progeny would be as wild as the indigenous deer. 

Preserves containing deer are very few in New Jersey, 
but in such cases the deer have become private property 
and consequently have been removed from the class of 
animals generally protected by legislation; it is for this 
reason that it was deemed best to insert a clause provid- 
ing that the law should not apply to deer preserves at 
present established. : 2 2 ; 

Nor does your commission deem it advisable in this 
particular instance to suggest a reduction of the statutory 
penalty; men who hunt deer unlawfully almost invariably 
do so for gain, and consequently the penalty of an in- 
fraction of the law should be such that the violator can- 
fot pay the penalty and still have a profit left in conse- 
quence of his offense. Ee 

3. Proposed upen season for ruffed 


woodcock, gray, black or fox squirrel, Oct. 15 to Jan. 1. 
and hare, Nov. 10 to Jan 1. Penalty $10. 


rouse, pinnated grouse, 
Quail 


The law at present permits the killing of woodcock in 
July, which is objectionable, not so much on account of 
the number of woodcock killed as because it affords the 
violator of the law a pretense to be in the woods with a 
gun. Under our present statute shooting for some kind 
of game is permitted from July 1 to Jan. 1, and un- 
fortunately there are too many persons who are apt to 
shoot at anything affording a living target, no matter 
what particular kind of game they may have ostensibly 
started out after. Closing the month of July to wood- 
cock shooting would mean the preservation not only of 
woodcock, but of other birds. 

The open season for game above suggested is a com- 
promise between the demands of the extreme northern 
and extreme southern sections of the State. From the 
1st of November to the 15th of January would suit 
the people of Cape May. Cumberland, Salem, Atlantic 
and Gloucester; in Sussex. Passaic, Bergen, Morris and 
Warren an open season from Oct. 1 to Dec. 15 would be 
preferred, but it is believed that the dates suggested above 
would meet with general approval in the between-lying 
territory, and would meet with little opposition from 
the twc extremes. 

The penalty provided by the present statute is twenty 
dollars for every animal killed or had in possession. 

PD s seasons for gray snipe (sometimes called 
Retin oe Wilson wntpe ), March ie ‘i May land Aug. 2% to 


fan. 1. Rail bird, reed bird, or matsh hen, Aug. 25 to Jan. 1. 
Dove, upland plover, the month of August. Penalty $10. 


The present law prohibits the killing of snipe in 
October, despite the fact that during this month the 
birds are in better condition than during the preceding 
month. oo ' 

The change in the date of killing reed birds, rail birds 
and marsh hens is made to conform to the special law 
passed in relation to these birds last year. 

5. Proposed open season for ring-necked pheasant. Oct. 15 to 


Tec. 15, but the birds to be protected for two years from date. 
Penalty $20. : 


Your commission during the past two years has ex- 
pended considerable sums of money in the introduction 
of these birds into this State. It is apparent that the 
ruffed grouse is disappearing, despite all attempts to pro- 
tect it, and the ring-necked pheasant offers the only 
proper substitute. On account of its extremely wild 


nature it has not been practicable to secure the ruffed - 


grouse from localities where it is still numerous, but 
this difficulty does not exist in connection with the ring- 
necked pheasant. In a number of places in New Jersey 
where the ring-necked pheasant has been introduced 
by your commission the birds have been taken care oi 
by the owners of the soil, and no gunning has been per- 
mitted. In every instance of this kind the birds have 
multiplied and have done well, better in fact than in 
their native-home, showing conclusively that the climatic 
conditions and the food afforded are suitable to the 
birds. The birds which were put out were bred in con- 
finement. and consequently had acquired more or less 
domestic habits; these, however, readily disappeared 
when the birds had been liberated for some months. 
Unfortunately the period of liberation required to secure 
a return to. the wild state was not sufficient to prevent 
the killing of the birds under the laws at present pre- 
vailing in this State. The young, where the hirds prov- 
agated, were fully as wild and wary as our indigenous 
ruffed grouse. Your commission would therefore 
strongly recommend a close season of two years, feeling 
confident that even in that short period the birds will 
have been afforded an opportunity to become firmly 
established. 
: i a yhi killed at any time are 
s si ‘eae on aaieane Bluebird. ‘biuek a entie thrasher, cardinal 
bird, cedar bird, chat, chewink, chi , cowbird, brown ; seat 
er, cuckoo, ‘egret, finch, flicker, fly-catcher, pean ed ae & ; 
i, et hummingbird, kinglet, martin, mea , indigo 
ird, kingbird, oriole, oven bird, phocbe bird, pewee, redstart. 
robin, shnke, snowbird, sparrow (the English row, however, 
excepted), swallow, swift, tanager, tern, titlark, vireo, warbler, 
thrush, whippoorwill, woodpecker (the yellow- w 
en however, excepted), wren, or yellowthroat. 
The present law enumerates a number of birds which 


. 


er, 
enalty 


shall not be killed, and then proceeds with a sweeping 
provision prohibiting the killing of all insectivorous 
birds. All birds, with exceedingly few exceptions, are 
insectivorous, if not at all times, still at‘:some periods of 
their existence. Under the present law it is unlawful 
to kill reed birds and nearly all of the different species 
of shore birds, the latter feeding to a great extent on 
aquatic insects. For the purpose of removing this ob- 
jection, and at the same time preserving the birds which 
are the most useful to the agriculturist or most pleas- 
ing on account of their appearance or their music, it 
was thought best to clearly specify what birds should 
not be killed. The above section is not near as sweep- 
ing as the present law, but it is believed that it will be 
productive of better results. 

The penalty under the present law is twenty dollars 
for each bird killed or had in possession. 

Under the present law dealers in game have thirty 
days in which to dispose of their stock of game after 
the close of the season. The law formerly gave the deal- 
ers only ten days, but this was extended to thirty. days 
when a material reduction in the periods for killing 
game was in contemplation; with the seasons open as 
long as suggested by this act twenty days would be 
amply sufficient, as it would carry the time far beyond 
the holidays, and we do not anticipate any objection on 
the part of the dealers to this change.. 

14. It shall be unlawful to hunt with a hound or hounds, or 
with firearms or weapons of any kind, or to carry a gui in the 


woods or fields, on the Sabbath day, commonly called Sunday, 
under a penalty of $20 for each offense. 


This is the law, with the exception of changing the 
word “dog” to the words “hound or hounds,” as it stands 
on our statute books at present.. The reason for the 
slight change will be readily apparent to all persons 
who are fond of taking a stroll in the woods with their 
dogs on Sundays: bird dogs do not destroy or in- 
jure. game; hounds do. But beyond this slight amend- 
ment no reason has been adduced to warrant a change. 
The Sunday gunning law is generally violated by persons 
coming to New Jersey from New York or Philadel- 
phia for the purpose of killing anything in hide or 
feathers. These men had become an intolerable nuis- 
ance until their depredations were stopped by drastic 
measures on the part of the wardens, ahd your commis- 
sion sees no reason why the stringency of the present 
laws should be in any manner relaxed. 

15. Nothing in this act shall be so construed as to prevent 
associations or individuals from bringing into this State any birds 


or other animals for the purpose of propagation, or from keeping 
such animals until a seasonable time for their release. 


In this section the words “or domestication” have 
been dropped after the word “propagation,” it having 
been found that the pretense of domestication was re- 
sorted to often for the purpose of shielding persons 
trapping birds intended for sale in the markets of New 
York and Philadelphia. The law as it stands does not 
prohibit the possession of a robin or other bird or ani- 
mal as pets, and your commission has never tolerated 
any prosecutions where the purpose was stretching the 
law to cover cases of this nature. 


A Philadelphia correspondent sends us these sugges- 
tions respecting the proposed changes in the New Jersey 
game law: 

The most vital point which occurs to me js in con- 
nection with the ending rather than the beginning of 
the fall shooting season. In my judgment, no shoot- 
ing or hunting should be permitted in any part of New 
Jersey in the season of the year when snow is to be 
expected. A fall of snow enables the shooter to-track 
the game, to see it upon the ground, and in the case 
of quail to destroy an entire covey at a single shot. I 
once went quail shooting in New Jersey on Dec. 25, and 
found that the birds could readily be seen upon the 
ground, and also that they were so weakened by the 
cold, and perhaps by starvation, that they were scarcely 
able to fly. It is needless for me to say that I never went 
again after snow had fallen. 

‘Another essential feature is the beginning of the 
ruffed grouse season. I approach this with diffidence 
because I fully appreciate the efforts made by the com- 
mission to compromise between the northern and south- 
ern section of the State. Oct. 15 is admittedly too 
early fer quail shooting, yet ruffed grouse being then 
in season, the temptation for killing game of all kinds 
is constantly before the shooter. The dogs used in 
ruffed grouse shooting do not respect the fine distinc- 
tions of the law, and will point illicit quail on Oct. 15 as 
readily as they will the true and lawful ones on Nov. 
10. As a consequence, their master must either become 
a law breaker or call off his dogs. While it is true there 
are to be found a few coveys of undersized quail on 
Nov. 1, yet most of them are full grown and fit for 
shooting at that date. Would it not be a fair com- 
promise, therefore, between the two sections of New 
Jersey to make the season for quail, rabbits and ruffed 
grouse begin, not on Oct. 15, mor upon Nov. 10, but 
as it used to do many years ago, on Nov. 1, and then 
in the interest of game protection end it on Dec. 10 or 
15. in time to prevent shooting in the snow. 

In my opinion, the cause of game protection will be 
better served by making the season for ruffed grouse, 
quail and rabbits begin Nov. 1, and end on Dec. 10 
or 15, for the following reasons: : 

1. Because it would obliterate the interval of tempta- 
tion to law breaking between Oct. 15, ruffed’ grouse 
time, and Nov. 10, quail and rabbit time, and 

2. Because—no one being pérmitted to hunt with dog 
and gun after snow falls—it would prevent the ruth- 
less destruction of half-frozen birds, tracked to their 
hiding places through the snow. 

On page 10 of the report the following statement is 
made: “It is apparent that the ruffed grouse is disap- 
pearing despite all attempts to protect it.” Is it pos- 
sible for me to advance a stronger argument than this in 
favor of postponing the season for killing ruffed grouse 
from Oct. 15 to Nov. 1? sr t 

Regarding the ring-necked pheasant, a foreign bird. I 
know nothing, and have nothing to say, but the native 
ruffed grouse, the finest game bird in this country, I 
should like to see so protected as to prevent its becom- 
ing an extinct species. 
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Page 8 of the report excludes summer .woodcock 
shooting, which is perhaps an advantage, but it may 
be open to the criticism that there are sections of New 
Jersey where there is no woodcock shooting at all ex- 
cept summer shooting. In these sections there is nothing 
else to tempt the sportsman in July, the quail being on 
their nests; while on Oct. 15, the birds being hatched, he 
will be constantly required to call away his dogs from 
pointing covers of half-grown quail. 
If there is much objection to the abolition of sum- 
mer woodcock shooting and postponement of the fall 
woodcock season to Nov. 1, a fair compromise upon 
woodcock for the month of July, and from Oct. 15, 
would perhaps do little harm, as woodcock, being scarce 
and not so valuable as ruffed grouse, few people would 
go after woodcock alone on Oct. 15. Personally, I would 
rather see the shooting of woodcock allowed in July, and 
then again only from Nov. 1 to Dec. to. 
Page 9. Snipe, rail birds, reed birds and marsh hens 
between Aug. 25 and Jan. 1. 
_ The largest territory for shooting rail and reed birds 

lies along the Delaware River. On one side, in Pennsyl- 
vania, the season does not begin until Sept. 1, when the 
birds are in better condition than on Aug. 26. There 
would be, I believe, little opposition from sportsmen to 
making the season uniform on both sides of the river, 
Sept. 1, which would gain six days to the cause of 
game protection. 

On page 9 snipe shooting is mentioned. May 1 is, I 
think, too late to permit the shooting of English snipe. 
April 15 would be better, unless indeed you are able to 
prevent entirely the shooting of tlrese birds in the spring, 
which would be best of all. The contradictory words 
“between” and “inclusive” appear in many places in 
the New Jersey game laws. I would suggest a change in 
the form of expression, so that the season may be de- 
scribed as extending from one day to another, both in- 
clusive. This would prevent such misunderstandings as 
occurred on Aug. 25, 18908, when rail and reed bird shoot- 
ing was allowed on that day, instead of on the following 
day, as provided by law. 

On page 14 the duck shooting season is stated as “be- 
tween” Sept. 30 and May 1, “both days inclusive.” 
Would it not be better to say from Oct. 1 to April 30, or 
still better, to March 31, both dates inclusive? May 1 
is surely too late in the spring to shoot egg-laden ducks. 
An enlightened public sentiment will sooner or later pre- 
vent all spring shooting. Let us hope that it may 
come before the game is extinct. 

I have had thirty years’ experience in game shooting 
in New Jersey, am tolerably familiar with the wishes of 
sportsmen and farmers, and feel confident that the above 
suggested changes would increase the game supply. I 
have no knowledge whatever of fishing and therefore do 
not venture to mention that portion of the report. I have 
returned the report to Mr. Moody with a copy of this 
letter. 


Central New York Game. 


Iruaca, N. Y.—Nov..1 indicated the open season for 
quail in Tompkins county, the first open period upon 
these birds in this county for some years, and while they 
are’ by no means plenty, as your score shooter would 
define the term, there are quite a goodly number of 
bevies to be found. John Nolan and Geo. Lyon bagged 
twelve birds out of a bevy of thirty-six Nov. 1. 

Ruffed grouse show up plenty, but the covers are diffi- 
cult of access, and Madam Grouse has already acquired 
her winter’s speed of pinions; hence individual scores are 
not large. 

A good many wild ducks are on Cayuga Lake, and it 
only remains for some stiff north winds, iced with a 
bit of frigid weather, to afford a dash of exhilarating 
sport on the local marshes. M. CHILL. 


Flight of Coots on Long Island. 


INNER BeEaAcu, Long Island, Nov. 7.—A great flight 
of coots has made lively work for gunners during the 
._past week. On Saturday 183 birds were killed by the 
gunning parties who went out from East Rockaway and 
this vicinity. The birds were in prime condition. 


PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM offers prizes for meritorious 
work with the camera, under conditions which follow> 

The prizes will be divided into three series: (1) for 
live wild game; (2) for game in ae (3) for other sub- 
jects relating to shooting and fishing. 

(1) For live on photographs three prizes are of- 
— the first of $50, the second of $25, and the third of 

10. 

(2) For live game in parks, for the best picture, a 
prize of $10. 

(3) For the best pictures relating to Forest AND 
StreAm’s field—shooting and fishing, the camp, camp- 
ers and —_ life, sportsman travel by land and water, 
incidents of fie 
ond of $15, a third of $10, and for fourth place two prizes 
of $5 each. 

There is no restriction as to the time nor as to where 
the pictures have been made or may be made. 

Pictures will be received up to Dec. 31 this year. 

All work must be original; that is to say, it must not 
have been submitted to any other competition or have 
been published. 

€ are no restrictions.as to the make or style of 
camera, nor as to size of plate. 

A competitor need not be a subscriber to the Forest 
AND STREAM. , 

All work must be that of amateurs, 

The phot phs ‘will be submitted to a committee, 
who, in making their award, will be instructed to take 
into consideration the technical merits of the work as 
a photo h, its artistic qualities and other things be- 
ing og , the unique and difficult nature of the subject. 

otographs should be marked-for identification with 
‘initials or a ionym only, and with each pheasant 
si be given, answering to the initials, the name of 


, title of view, locality, date and names of camera, 
and plate or film. ete: pce ce egal 


en ee elie 


ld and stream—a first prize of $20, a sec- © 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Vermont Game. 


Editor Forest and Stream: i 

Neglect in use has caused my Forest AND STREAM 
pen to become very rusty. Generally old age makes a 
person garrulous, but in our case it seems to have made 
us indolent. It is the “height of our pleasure” to sit on 
our back in an armchair and read the newly-arrived 
FOREST AND STREAM. Once when we expressed a wish 
that it was double its present size, our darky, Tom. 
looked up from his work pulling burrs out of the setter’s 
coat and exclaimed: “Dey couldn’t do dat without dey 
done put it all advertisements.” 

“Why not, Tom?” 

“Dey couldn’t done get any more good things toged- 
der in a week dan dey do now.” Then he expressed a 
wish that the “Majah” would come up here and we 
would take him out with Bruce M., and he would shoot 
a lot of grouse for the “Majah” to take home, etc. We 
notice when we read the Forest AND STREAM aloud 
that not only Tom, but all the members of the family, 
find my “den” a pleasant place to occupy. 

So far some good bags of ruffed grouse have been 
made, and woodcock were early in the season plentiful, 
but with the first frosts of Sept. 11 and 13 they left us, south- 
ward bound. Since then we only get an occasional bird. 
In some localities gray squirrels are very abundant. 
Foxes also. One of our fox hunters has already killed 
six. And almost every school district in this part of 
the State can boast of its local’ deer, mostly does and 
fawns.. So far about eighty bucks have been shot in 
the State since Oct. 1. Give us another ten years’ close 
season and compel owners of hounds to keep their 
“horn’ dogs” confined during the months of March, 
April and May. Deer would become very numerous in 
this State, and there is not a farmer in this section but 
would stand uncomplainingly all the damage the deer 
would do to their crops. It is only the greedy pot- 
hunter, whose only desire is to kill and destroy, that 
makes such claims, and as they have votes, they are un- 
fortunately able to have their complaints heard in our 
legislative halls. 

It is too early to say positively what our present 
Legislature will do in amending the defects in some of 
our game and fish laws. It is a great pity that we 
haven’t got some legislator with backbone and sand 
enough to stand up and make a successful fight against 
seine and net fishing in the waters of our beautiful Lake 
Champlain. It should be made a severe penal offense 
to pollute its pure waters with such nefarious devices, and 
unless such a champion soon appears, policy and petty 
politics will prevent any radical change being made. 

STANSTEAD. 

SHELDON, Vt., Oct. 29. 


No. We Expect More. 


I HAVE been a regular reader of Forest AND STREAM 
for some time, and have greatly enjoyed the articles en- 
titled ‘““Reminiscences of an Old Sportsman,” by Sha- 
dow, who is the author of “Hitting vs. Missing.” 
Lately I have missed his articles from your paper. I 
hope they have not been concluded. 

- S. R. LONGENECKER. 


Sea and River ishing. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forest anp Stream. 


Black Bass Rearing and Stocking. 


[From the Proceedings of the American Fisheries Society Meeting 
at Omaha.] 


Dr. Mi_ter, Omaha.—Mr. Ravenel, of the United 
States Fish Commission, has been very polite in making 
suggestions to me about a lake which I have of forty 
acres. I began without any scientific knowledge to put 
in breeders, and through the courtesy of Mr. May I put 
in some young trout and some old ones. I had hopes 
I could exclude all other fish, but to my utter astonish- 
ment the selections were not properly made, and I find 
I have all sorts of fish, peculiar and indigenous to the 
country. Mr. Ravenel told me that the rainbow would 
probably live in a temperature of 60, but for the reason 
that the water would become warm very soon after 
coming out of the artesian well, which is about 1,oooft. 
away, I didn’t venturé to risk it. What I have come 
here to find out is, whether I could risk putting - the 
rainbow in that water that is fed by water of 60° tem- 
perature? 

I would like to know if bass are cannibals. As I say, 
it is a purely selfish interest on my part. outside of a 
public one. I have raised bass from breeding to 1%4|bs. 
and 1%lbs., and I have had two or three thousand fish 
taken out of there by fishermen. 

I want to know another thing, if some gentleman 
will give me the information, whether bass are in any 
danger from bullheads and carp? I also want to know 
whether I am in danger of overstocking this forty acres 
of water, which has neither inlet or outlet. I want to 
know what proportion I can expect to raise from breed- 
ing, and whether I am in danger of overstocking this 
place and making it an offensive place. 

Mr. Peabody.—We have a number of gentlemen who 
can give you a great deal of information. You will find 
out a great deal of that information from books written 
by Dr. Henshall. 

Very many people feel that they would like to know 
whether they can take a given water and stock it ad 
infinitum and make a success of it. I suppose it is a 
pretty well established fact that nature sets up a pretty 
correct natural balance between varieties of fish in all 
waters. Many of the States have beautiful lakes to which 
people resort for summer homes. Those lakes may have 
been naturally stocked with black bass, but the persistent 
fishing of a dozen or more anglers for four or five 
months in each year, with the spearing that goes on at 
other times, has in course of time depleted the waters 
of bass. The next thing that we as commissioners hear 
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is an application from the denizens about some lake 
ior a permit to net out the suckers. which they say have 
grown in numbers enormously, and they believe the 
suckers are killing the bass. This is not so. The bass 
is a fighter who will maintain himself against any other 
fish of even greater size. In no case should the attempt 
be made to destroy the sucker, which is prime food 
for the bass, or the carp, which is also fine food for the 
bass. If I had a private water, in which I wanted to 
raise bass, I would see to it that a certain number of 
carp were put in there as food for the better fish, and 
they wouldn’t hurt at all if you can keep them in 
control. 5 

Again, we hear some one say, I have a magnificent 
stream; I want 50,000 or 150,000 brook trout put in that 
stream at its source. That is the poorest place that could 
be selected. Plant them away from the source; put them 
in ponds made along the stream. You there give oppor- 
tunity to the insects to deposit their eggs. which are 
fish food. In time you have-natural food that will to a 
great extent support fish life. You may overstock a 
stream or lake, and if you do so, in time you will have 
a generation of runts. You must avoid that. If you 
do it your fish will be undersized, and that is the cas< 
with many clubs who have overstocked their waters in 
their anxiety to increase their stock. 

Dr. Miller—Would you leave the carp in the water? 

Mr. Whitaker—You cannot get them out after they 
are once in. 

Mr. Miller-—Would you keep them reduced? 

Mr. Whitaker.—Yes, and I would reduce them by 
putting in enough bass to keep them down. 

Dr. Miller—How about the bass eating one another? 

Mr. Whitaker.—The bass is supposed to be one of the 
very few fish that takes care of its young. They select 
a place for nesting and lay their eggs, and guard them 
from their enemies. 

Dr. Miller.—I think that Mr. Henshall states that after 
they leave their nests they eat each other. 

Mr. Whitaker.—Large fish will eat small ones under 
all circumstances if they’get-a chance. The fishculturist 
learns that in his practical work. You have got to sep- 
arate fish of different ages as well as you can, to prevent 
it, when held in ponds. 

Mr. Stranahan.—The black bass won't prey on their 
kind if they have an abundance of other food. .I be- 
lieve it ‘is of more importance to you, Dr. Miller, with 
your area of water, to see to crossing your fish with new 
stock than it is to look after the carp. I have had some 
experience with much larger ponds than yours, where 
the stock has become diminutive through inbreeding. 
I should say it would be the best thing to introduce every 
year a new stock of bass; if you don’t you will get a 
diminutive race. . 

Mr. Peabody.—There is a club in Indiana that has 
taken up the subject of producing bass artificially. They 
have two artificial ponds in which they keep their bass, 
and another in which they carry on the hatching. 
In the small one they keep the bass until they get large 
enough to be active; then the club takes all the larger 
ones and puts,them out. They have a drain -in the 
center of this pond by which they can draw the water 
all off. They can go into it and take out all the fish. 
They have met with such success that they have their 
larger ponds amply stocked. They do this in an arti 
ficial way. é 

Dr. Miller.—I wish to state for the information of the 
gentlemen that Mr. May. the honorable president of 
your convention, is the gentleman who started me in 
my enterprise, with this result, that this year out of 
my lake there have been caught, I suppose. two or three 
thousand bass by hook and line. This spring I put in 
twenty breeders and J don’t know how many young 
bass there are, but the lake seems to be alive with bass. 

Mr. O'Brien then read the following paper: 


Large-Mouthed Black Bass—Methods of Hatching and 
Rearing. 

A great deal has been said and written, at former 
meetings of this Society, on bass culture, by persons 
of much greater ability than myself. therefore do not 
expect an elaborate essay from me. But as we departed 
somewhat from the usua! method of handling our bass 
spawners at the Nebraska hatcheries the past season. 
possibly my experiments and the results obtained will 
prove of interest to those engaged in this branch of 
fishculture. 

Our main spawning pond has a surface area of about 
one acre, and with the exception of the kettle, or drain- 
age point, averages about 2ft. in depth; bottom being 
both mud and sand. 

Previous to the spring of 1896 it had been the custom 
to place the spawners in the pond as soon as the ice 
melted off. together with a large number of chubs and 
shiners to serve as food, and pay no more attention to 
them until the pond was drawn off in the fall to remove 
whatever young bass there might be. This haphazard 
manner of propagation, of course, resulted in rather in- 
different success. 

In the spring of 1896 I used gravel spawning beds with 
brush ‘shelter, and removed a large number of the fry 
to another pond.when about a month old, and fed ground 
crayfish with considerable success. 

The spawning season for bass in our ponds extends 
usually over a*period of about six weeks, and I noticed 
when we transferred the iry there was a great difference 
in the size of some as compared with others, and after 
the fry was moved I noticed that, although I fed an 
abundance of ground crayfish, and there was consider- 
able insect life in the pond, the larger fry preyed on the 
smaller onés continually, diminishing the number to a 
considerable extent. 

In the spring of 1897 I decided to change the method 
of handling the spawners entirely; instead of trans- 
ferring them from the winter pond to the spawning 
pond when the ice melted off. we placed the spawners 
in a pond that had previously .been used for trout, where 
temperature was about 55°. 

We then drew off the water in the spawning pond 
about May 1 and allowed it to remain dry for ten days 
We then placed eight wagon loads of mixed fine ana 
coarse gravel on the bottom of shallow portions of the 
pond, in spots or beds about 8ft. square and about 2in. 
deep. We also put in twelve spawning boxes made of 
wood 3ft. square, with sides jin. high and filled with 
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gravel. The pond was then filled with water and willow 
-brush laid in V-shape, the butt ends of the brush being 
crossed at the pointed end of the V, being placed around 
each spawning bed, forming a perfect inclosure. se 

Willow brush with the butt ends sharpened and stuck 
in the bottom of the pond was also placed around the 
spawning boxes to afford seclusion for the spawners. 

May 29 the spawners, forty-two in all, about an 
equal number of males and females, were transferred to 
the spawning pond; the temperature in the pond being 
about 66°, a change of 11° from the pond from which 
they were transferred; the spawners were put in near the 
inflow pipe, and the change of temperature did not 
seem to affect them in the least, but, as I had expected, 
it caused the ova to ripen rapidly. and within twenty- 
four hours they began to pair and spawn, and in nine 
days from the time they were placed in the pond the 
last pair had spawned; out of the whole number only 
two pair used the spawning boxes, and one pair spawned 
in open water on fine sand. 

The eggs hatched out in eight days, and when the fry 
were about a month old I transferred what I estimated 
at 20,000 to an adjoining pond, collecting them with a 
Yin. mesh common sense minnow net, the most of them 
being taken about sundown around the inflow pipe. 

In the same pond with the fry I placed a large number 
of eyed carp eggs. laid on moss, the carp when hatched 
to serve as food for the young bass. This experiment 
proved a failure, for within a month the carp had 
grown so rapidly that they were as large as the bass 
and were destroying all insect life ahd making the water 
very muddy. 

Wooden boxes 2ft. square, with slat sides Yin. apart, 
and supported by stakes driven in the bottcm ot the 
pond, were then placed at different points in the pond 
and ground crayfish placed in these fed for the baiance 
of the season; but the carp kept the water so roily that 
the bass did not seem to thrive. and when the pond was 
drawn off in September less than 15 per cent. of the 
number placed in the pond were found. 

The original spawning pond was well stocked with 
chubs and shiners, which spawned about the same time 
as the bass. About Aug. 1 I partitioned off about one- 
third of this pond near the inflow pipe with 1in. mesh 
galvanized wire fencing, supported by stakes driven in 
the bottom of the pond and extending 1oin. above the 
surface of the water; this fence being put in to allow 
the young bass to feed on the minnow fry undisturbed by 
the parent bass. The bass in this pond thrived beyond 
my expectations, and when the water was drawn off in 
October I removed over 33,000 young bass of an almost 
uniform length of 3in., not to exceed thirty oversized 
fish being found, among the whole number. 

The uniformity in size I attributed entirely to the fact 
that the fry were all hatched at practically the same 
time, and I believe that if bass spawners were held 
in water of a low temperature until about June 1 and 
then placed in spawning ponds where the water is sev- 
eral degrees warmer, so as to ripen the ova rapidly and 
thereby shorten the spawning period. that much of the 
loss and annoyance caused by oversized fry would be 
avoided. 

Although the experiment in feeding the carp fry to 
the young bass in the pond proved a failure, yet I am 
convinced it would be possible to keep carp spawners 
in water of a low temperature to prevent them from 
spawning until late in the season, allowing afew pair 
to spawn at intervals. as needed; this, I believe, would 
prove a cheap and easy method of feeding bass fry in 
troughs or small ponds where the number of carp fed 
could be completely controlled by the attendants. 

Mr. Stranahan.—With reference to this matter, I will 
say that experiments have been made in France, also in 
this country by the: United States Fish Commission in 
Washington, to retard the growth of carp. It has been 
found very successful. Mr. Ravenel told me that the 
results were very gratifying by withdrawing the food. 

Mr. Clark.—From Mr. O'Brien’s paper I see that he 
is an advocate of the partial rearing of fish, and that 
brings us back to the old question that Mr. Whitaker, 
Mr. Mather and myself fought over so many years ago; 
the question of yearlings. I think, if I am not mistaken, 
they dubbed me the Father of the Yearling. I will sav 
I don’t want to bring that question up now, but I am still 
an advocate of it, but not for bass. If the gentlemen 
that have been raising bass will take the pains to exam- 
ine them minutely with the microscope they will find 
that a young bass one week old is as mature a fish as 
at five years old. For that reason I am an advocate of 
planting the fry of the bass. I think when it is thor- 
oughly investigated it will be found better to plant 
the young bass. I want to put myself on record as an 
advocate of planting-bass fry. If you plant them broad- 
cast in lakes and rivers they can spread out more. It 
is a more difficult thing to find artificial food for young 
bass than for other fish. 

Mr. Oberfelder.—As far as the United States Commis- 
sion is concerned, I presume it is all right to deliver 
fry, but when the people who pay for this work are sent 
the fry they don’t think they are getting any fish. The 
Nebraska Fish Commission are trying to deliver pike 
six months old; I think the people throughout the State 
would be better satisfied with the delivery of such 
fish to them than the fry. They might not from the 
standpoint of the United States Commission. I know 
the Commissioner of Wyoming told me that they sent 
trout last year in cans, saying “There is 5,000 trout in a 
can,” but those who received them said it was the same 
old fish story; we counted them and found there were 
but 850. After this they say we want more yearlings 
and no more fry. 

Mr. Whitaker.—I don’t suppose there is any way by 
which you can guard against misrepresentation as to 
the number of fish that are put in cans. I think it is 

r policy on the part of a board, and I think they will 

nd that misrepresentatiors of that kind must ultimately 

come back to them injuriously. It is not policy, if you 

want to put it on the ground of policy. It is not honesty, 
if you want to put it on the ground of honesty. 

far as not getting results from the distribution of 

the fry is concerned that may be as stated in the State 

of which the gentleman speaks, but if is not so in 

Michi The. great and successful work of stocking 


there has come solely from plants of fry. There is this 
to be said, in my opinion, that notwithstanding the fact 





that the planting of fingerling and yearling fish has been 
advocated in this country by some for ten or fifteen 5 
the planting of fingerlin fish has not made perceptible 
headway anywhere and the large work of distribution is 
still being done with fry. 

Mr. Clark.—And always will be. t 

Mr. O’Brien.—I don’t wish to be understood as ad- 
vocating the planting of fingerling or yearling fish. I 
just mentioned the Fact that we are rearing our bass 
to an age of six months. It is not done because we 
thought we could transport them with greater safety at 
the age of six months. That is the reason I should put 
out the bass in the fall. We have hot weather in June 
and July, and we are not as well fixed to carry fish as the 
United States Fish Commission. 

Mr. Clark.—I don’t wish to prolong this discussion, 
but I want the members of this society to understand 
the point. I don’t care to bring in the yearling question, 
but the point is that the black bass is a fish that should 
not be held and reared, because it is not necessary; be- 
cause at the end of a week or two weeks they are just 
as mature as they ever will be, just as well able to take 
care of themselves as they will be in a year. 

Mr. Peabody.—I understand you are in favor of fin- 
gerlings and yearlings as to trout. 

Mr. Clark.—I will say I stand just where I did ten 
or fifteen years ago. In answer to what Mr. Whitaker 
said, and he perhaps didn’t wish to be understood just 
exactly as it sounded, that the yearling theory has not 
progressed, I wish to say that arises from the fact we 
cannot raise enough. We can only keep two or three 
hundred thousand at any station. There is no station 
in the country large enough to raise a million yeariings. 
The point is to raise what you can, and as to the 
balance distribute fry. 

Mr. Nevin.—Do you mean that in relation to lake 
trovt? 

Mr. Clark.—Yes, I do. 

Mr. Peabody.—I am glad to hear you say that. Last 
winter I talked with the New York people, and they are 
strongly in favor of fingerlings. 

Mr. Whitaker.—There is no probability, so far as the 
results are concerned, if you will watch them for the 
next ten years, that you will find amy great increase 
in their output of fingerling trout. It 1s impossible, 
with the multitude of streams we have, taking the great 
comparative cost of planting fingerlings, to stock the 
streams of this country with fingerlings. 


Nets In Oneida Lake. 


SyracuseE, N. Y., Nov. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The New York Fish Commissioners having granted 
licenses for netting in Oneida Lake, it is reported that 
the fishing has become general. Here is what is going 
on at Oneida, as told by the Herald this week: 

“It is stated upon unquestionable authority that many 
persons are unconsciously violating the fish laws through 
the resumption of the use of nets in taking fish from the 
waters of Oneida Lake. About two weeks ago press 
dispatches sent out from Albany stated in substance 
that the State Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission 
had adopted a resolution permitting net fishing in Oneida 
Lake, and the general understanding of the announce- 
ment seems to have been that the resolution passed was 
in itself a license for all who desired to engage in fishing 
with nets without restriction for a time. 

“This understanding of the situation is declared to be 
erroneous, according to those who profess to be well 
versed in the fish laws, it being meant by the resolution 
that those desiring to fish with nets could again obtain 
license by applying to the commission, a specific license 
being required for each individual fisherman. Hundreds 
of fishermen are reported to have begun the use of nets 
without having obtained the required license, and it is 
said that they stoutly maintain that the resolution re- 
cently passed obviates the license required by the fish 
laws. It is as strongly urged on the other hand that the 
fishermen are making themselves liable to prosecution 
through their ignorance of the meaning of the resolu- 
tion, in the publication of which there appears to have 
been omissions in the press dispatches.” 

They have nets on the bass grounds at lower South 
Bay to my own knowledge; and allowing them the right 
to: use 14ft. trap nets, is an outrage to the angler. The 
fishing has been ruined by netting. What will be left for 
hook fishing another season will be very little. The net- 
ting period will run to Dec. 31. 

The opening of the lake to netters is the undoing of 
all that has been done there this year; and will be just 
so many more nets to get and s0 many more bounties 
to be paid out. It is no question but it is done to get 
votes. ONONDAGA. 











At a meeting held last week, the Anglers’ Association 
of Onondaga adopted resolutions on the subject as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas, the people of the State of New York spend 
annually thousands of dollars for the propagation and 
protection of fish in the inland waters of the State; and, 

“Whereas, the Commissioners of Fish, Game and For- 
ests has granted licenses to fish with nets in Oneida 
Lake, thereby depriving the public of one of the best 
fishing grounds of the State; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the Anglers ’Association of Onondaga 
emphatically protests against this action of the com- 
missioners, and earnestly requests them to revoke all 
licenses at once.” 

The text of the resolution adopted by the New York 
League, as noted in our last issue, reads: 

“We, the executive committee of the State Fish and 
Game Protective League, assembled at a regular meet- 
ing, do hereby express an unqualified disapproval of the 
act of the honorable Commissioners of Fisheries, Game 
and Forests in granting licenses for the netting of fish in 
Oneida Lake or other inland waters of the State; and we 
hereby petition and request the immediate cancellation 
and withdrawal of such licenses; that we instruct our 
secretary to forward a copy hereof to each of the said 
commissioners.” 


The Forest anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach as at the 
Vatest by Monday, end as much carlicr as practicable, 





The Story of a Leader 
Flies. 


“CoME in a minute. I’ve got something I want to 
show you—something you will appreciate.” 

“Oh, yes! I know you always have something fine 
and tempting, but you won’t catch me this time, for I 
won't buy a thing. I have more tackle now than I 
can ever use, and I am not going to invest in any more— 
you will only waste your time showing it to me.” 

“Oh! that’s all right! I won’t ask you to buy, but I 
want you to see some of the finest flies and leaders and 
lines that ever happened.” 

And so I followed my friend into the store and temp- 
tation, and of course fell a victim to the snare. I have 
often thought that if fine fishing tackle is half as at- 
tractive to the fish as it is to an enthusiastic angler it 
is not surprising that they need protective laws. The 
flies that lure them to the surface have first dangled 
before the eyes of the sportsman, and landed him; but 
the experience don’t kill him, nor even cure him; and he 
is sure to rise again if the bait is good enough. What a 
good thing he is for the manufacturers and dealers, and 
what a pity ‘tis that the fish is denied the privilege of 
being caught again and again! The baits I saw in the 
store that morning were the product of a famous maker 
and bere a name which bespoke their quality. They were 
simply beautiful, and I came away with a cluster of flies 
and half a dozen leaders in spite of my declaration that 
nothing wovld catch me. But those leaders! Who 
could resist them? The gut was round and perfect, the 
knots tied to perfection, the loops perfectly spaced, and 
they were dyed a peculiar greenish bronze that made 
them look like some aquatic thread that must appear 
natural in the water. 

“T'll guarantee those leaders to be the best you ever 
had, and if you break one of them in any legitimate 
way, so that you say the leader is at fault, you shall 
have two in its place.” and I felt that the statement was 
a safe one for him to make. 

Not long after this a party of kindred spirits met at 
the house of the Mastigouche Club. Not a chance meet- 
ing by any means, for the agreement to be there was one 
of long standing, and the event was one to which all 
had looked forward with anticipation of a genuine good 
time, and an outing in the most attractive part of Can- 
ada’s domain. About a hundred miles from Montreal, on 
the shore of a beautiful lake, stands the big club house. 
Numberless other lakes are tributary to the little river 
which flows through this valley in the Laurentian hills, 
filling to the utmost the ideal of one who loves forest 
and stream, is fond of canoeing and tramping, and en- 
joys out-of-door life and the delights of enticing Salmo 
fontinalis to join in the game. At least twenty of these 
lakes are within two hours by canoe and trail from the 
club house, so that no one need go into camp unless he 
desires to visit the distant parts of the tract. The after- 
noon of our arrival was devoted to visiting among our- 
selves, and with the guides—those sturdy examples of 
French-Canadian habitant—unpacking of luggage, etc., 
preparatory to commencing business next day. My 
guide was one I had known before, and never want a 
better, a thorough woodsman, strong, tireless, devoted 
to his patron, and the best man in a bark canoe that I 
have ever seen, and withal a good cook. Next morning 
everything was ready for a start long before we finished 
a good breakfast, and we were soon afloat. 

“Well, George, where shall we go to-day?” 

“If no want to go veree far, Ah t’ink Lac au Cap 
bes’ place for fly-feesh, prob’ly. Ah see some trouts 
jompeeng dere yes’day, me.” 

Crossing Lac Seymour, and paddling up the river 
about a mile, a short carry, then through Lac Crescent, 
another portage of about half a mile brought us to 
our fishing water for the day. It was in August, a per- 
fect summer. day, with the water like a mirror, except 
for now and then a bit of ripple, but too warm and too 
still to hope for great sport in the way of fly-fishing. So 
I was not looking for anything unusual either in the size 
or number of the day’s catch. 

“What do you think of it, George, shall we have any 
luck here to-day?” , 


“Sometam can’t tell notting "bout feesh; one day 
jomp, jomp, all tam, all round; an’udder day no jomp 
tall. Ah’ll see two, t’ree now ove’ dere, me. We get 
some sure, prob’ly, p’r’aps note so manee; wataire ver’ 
warm an’ feesh no raise ver’ mooch.” 

The rod was jointed, and with one of those brand new 
leaders, decorated with a Reuben Wood, Montreal and 
a “Cheeney Belle” for a stretcher, the game was opened. 
If I had tested that leader as I almost invariably do, this 
story would have had no beginning or ending, but hav- 
ing unlimited confidence in its maker, this precaution 
was neglected. A few minutes of casting yielded a few 
small fish, and then a good one rose a few rods ahead of 
the canoe, and in a few moments the flies were over 
him. He came up like a rocket, landed on that R. W. 
with a rush, and I struck for keeps, expecting to set the 
hook for a good tussle, but alas! for that big expectation. 
The next instant the line and about 2ft. of leader came 
back, 2 clean break at the upper loop. and away went 
Mr. Goodone with the remainder of the leader and 
three flies. ; 

“Bah gosh! dat too bad! good feesh too! He got 
hook in hees mouth an run all roun’ with leader an two 
fly. T’ink he got all fly he want for one tam.” 

With no little disgust another new leader was well 
tested and bent on, and with a fresh display of feathers 
we went on. The sport was fairly good, and we were 
just about to quit for luncheon, when suddenly the 
canoe was brought about with a whirl and a shout of 
laughter; and paddling as if in a race away we went up 
the lake toward our_starting point. As soon as we 
swung around I saw at quite a distance a good sized 
trout flopping on the surface, and there we were going 
as fast as e could drive us. : 

“Ah been look’ for heem all tam since he run way wiz 
dem fly. Dat feesh ver’ good kine. He catch heemself 
an’ now come up top and ask for net, an’— Look at 
dat! He been fly-feesh too, an’ have good luck; catch. 
two more. Ver’ smart trouts in dis lac.” 

And so it proved, for on netting the big fellow, which 
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weighed a trifle over a pound and a half, we found that 
in running about with the trailing flies he had caught 
and killed two others of about a half-pound each. The 
struggle had been too much for him, and though I tried 
to bring him around and give him his liberty, which I 
felt he had richly earned, he was too far gone, and was 
dead nearly as soon as netted. 4 

I retied the leader to its short end and used it for the 
rest of the day, and then put it away among the relics 
which serve to recall many an hour of pleasure and 
many an incident of the kind that so often get tangled 
up in the experience of the angler, but none of them 
brings to memory anything so remarkable as this. It is 
to be hoped, however, that it will meet a better recep- 
tion than a few days ago, when I related it to a friend 
and substantiated my tale by exhibiting the leader with my 
clumsily tied knot of repair. He listened patiently to the 
end and then remarked with some emphasis: “Oh, 
get out!” B. 





American Fisheries Society. 

WE have received the “Proceedings of the American 
Fisheries Society” at the twenty-seventh annual meet- 
ing at Omaha. The papers read and discussed at the 
meeting and here printed are: “Artificial Propagation 
versus a Close Season for the Great Lakes.” by James 
Nevin. “Notes in Connection with the United States 
Fish Hatcheries in Michigan,” by F. N. Clark. “The 
Protection of Fish and a Closed Season,” by F. B. 
Dickinson. . “Natural versus Assistcd Reproduction of 
Certain Kinds of Fishes,” by Seymour Bower. “The 
Origin of the American Fisheries Society,” by Living- 
ston Stone. “The Identification of Adult Fish that have 
been Artificially Hatched,” by Dr. H. C. Bumpus. 
“Large-Mouthed Black Bass Hatching and Rearing,” 
by W. J. O’Brien. “The Micrcscone as Practically An- 
plied to Fishculture,” by -J. J. Stranahan. ‘The Fish- 
culturist,” by J. E. Gunkel. “The Relation between 
the Areas of Inland Lakes and the Temperature of the 
Water,” by E. A. Birge. ‘Observations concerning the 
Artificial Culture of the Grayling,” by Dr. J. A. Hen- 
shall. “Protection of the Food Fish Supply on the 
Pacific Coast and in Alaska,” by Dr. B. W. James. 
“State Organizations for the Promotion of Fishcul- 
ture and Protection of Food and Game Fishes.” by J. 
W. Titcomb. “Aquacultural Experiment Stations and 
their Work,” by Dr. Henry B. Ward. The Society in- 
vites membership of all persons interested in its work. 
The membership fee is $1 a year. The secretary is Mr. 
J. E. Gunkel. Toledo, O. The next meeting will be held 
at Niagara Falls, June 28 and 29, 1899. 


A Salmon’s Last Jump. 


San Drieco, Cal., Oct. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
A rather curious incident occurred while fishing for 
landlocked salmon trout three miles distant from Port 
Angetes, on the Puget Sound, western Washington, with 
my friend Mr. Charles Dyer, who was at that time re- 
ceiver for the bank in that town, and who can vouch for 
my story. My friend and myself are ardent lovers of 
Walton, and have passed many happy hours in the trout 
streams of western Washington. We determined to try 
our luck at the salmon trout, which were very shy, but 
would rise occasionally to the fly, providing one could 
send a good long line after them. I had caught about 
ten, average weight about 1lb. My friend Charley not 
having good Ivck, both of us determined to “jack it 
up.” When we were taking our casting lines off, a 
salmon jumped about a yard and a half out of the water 
and landed in our boat at Mr. Dyer’s feet; the fish was 
2lbs. weight and in good condition. 

Joun P. Frizett. 


Che Fennel. 


Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 10-11.—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Michigan Field Trial Asso- 
ciation’s trials. Eber Rice, Sec’y. . 

Nov. 11.—Eastern Field Trials Club’s trials, Newton, N. C. 
S. C. Bradley, Sec’y. j ; : 

Nov. 15.—Washington Court House, O.—Ohio State Field Trial 
Association’s trials. C. W. Buttles, Sec'y, 

Nov. 15.—International Field Trial Club’s trials, Chatham, Ont. 
W. B. Wells, Sec’y. ‘ ; 

Nov. 15-17.—Central Beagle Club’s annual trials. L. O. Seidel, 


Nov. 22.—Fourth annual field trials of the Monongahela Valley 
Game and Fish Protective Association, Greene county, Pa. A. 
C. Peterson, Sec’y, Homesdale, Pa. 

Nov. 28.—Amoret, Mo.—Missouri Field Trials Association’s sec- 
ond annual trials. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y. d : 

Dec. 5.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials, Lexington, N. 
Cc. W. B. Meares, Sec’y. 

1899. 


Jan. 16.—West Point, Miss.—U. S. F. T. C. winter trials. W. B. 
Stafford, Sec'y. 3 : . 

Feb. 6.—Mad'son, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s third annual 
trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 


New England Beagle Club’s Field 
Trials, 


Tue New England Beagle Club held its sixth annual 
field tria's at Oxford, Mass.. Oct. 31-Nov. 4. ‘The club 
made its headquarters at Bacon’s Hctel. where every- 
body was well cared for and made comfortable. The 
judges were Geo. B. Appleby and Harry B. Tallman, and 
their decisions apparently gave satisfaction. Game was 
scarce, ard most of the rabbits went to earth as soon 
as pessible. Had there been more long. hard runs the 
result of the trials might not have been different, but 
would surely have been more sat'sfactory to those whose 
beagles had but little onpor‘unity to show themselves 
on game. To remedy this defect. if possible. the club 
will next year run a pack stake for an entire day. The 
pack will be made up of hounds entered in the regular 
classes, and each owner will be allowed to enter but one 
beagle: The rules to govern the judging and running of 
this n@Weity in field trial work are left, in the et 











the field trial committee. Some are of the 
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the running of this stake will revolutionize the method 
of running beagle trials, while others are quite a$ con- 
fident that it will be impossible to get satisfactory re- 
sults by running all the entries in a class at once. The 
outcome will be watched with interest. Owing to the 
generosity of Jas. L. Kernochan, in adding $50 to the 
entry fees in this new event, it will be known as the 
Hempstead Beagles’ Stake. 

Wm. Saxby made an uncommonly fine record at these 
trials, and had the satisfaction of carrying home two 
beagles who can henceforth claim the title of field trial 
champion. His wins were popular ones, and he re- 
ceived the heartiest congratulations. 

Among those present at the trials were Geo. F. Reed, 
Barton, Vt.; G. H. Clark, Lowell, Mass.; Howard Almy, 
F. W. Cielfeld, Providence, R. I.; L. F. Akers, Melrose, 
Mass.; Philip A. Hutchins, West Medford, Mass.; Wm. 
Saxby, Ilion, N. Y.; A. D. Fiske, Worcester, Mass.; 
W. H. O’Connor, Springfield, Mass.; Jas. L. Kernochan, 
Hempstead, N. Y.; A. J. Purinton, Waterbury, Conn.; 
Bradford S. Turpin, Roxbury, Mass. 

The beginning of the trials was postponed from Mon- 
day to Tuesday, as a number of the beagles entered here 
had not arrived from the national trials at Hillsdale, 
N. J. When the hounds were measured in the after- 
noon Hunter was thrown out for being over size. All 
the other entries filled except Splitter, Somerset, Star- 
light and Belle of Barton. 


‘Tuesday. 


It was a beautiful day. Scent, however, was bad at 
times, and rabbits were hard to find. 

Class A, All-Age, 15in. and Under.—This stake was 
open to all beagles 15in. and under in height which had 
not been placed first at any recognized field trial. The 
fee to run was $8, and the first prize was 40 per cent., 
second 30 per cent., and third 20 per cent. of the entry 
fees. 3 
The drawing for the first series resulted in running 
Thos. Shallcross’ w., b. and t. bitch Helen Briggs, by 
Rustic—Daisy, with Hempstead Beagles’ w., b. and t. 
bitch Rusty, by Lasell’s Ringwood—Lasell’s Royal; 
Howar1 Almy’s w., b. and t. dog Buckellew, by Lewis— 
Skip I1.. with Thos. Shallcross’ b., w. and t. dog Baronet, 
by Da:nter—Reckless; A. J. Purinton’s b., w. and t. 
dog Millard R., by Millard—Haida R., with Wm. Sax- 
by’s b., w. and t. bitch Dime’s Della, by Clyde—Saxby’s 
pleton’s w., b. and t. bitch Dahlia, by Pulboro Crafty— 
Dime; A. D. Fiske’s w., b. and t. dog Sportsman, by 
Clyde—Lady Novice, with Howard Almy’s w., b. and t. 
bitch Miss Quynn, by Diamond—Nancy Lee; J. W. Ap- 
Bounby, with Howard Almy’s w., b. and t. dog Lewis, 
by Bannerman—Parthenia; Hempstead Beagles’ w., b. 
and t. dog Bellman, by Florist—Bashful, with H. S. 
Joslin’s w., b. and t. dog Trick, by Clyde—Lady No- 
vice. 

Helen Briggs—Rusty.—G. A. Clark and Geo. F. Reed 
handled this brace. They were cast off at 8:30 on the 
McCabe farm. Two rabbits were started, and both 
Were lost almost immediately. Rusty pottered and Helen 
tongued on the track and off it. The work of both 
hounds was unsatisfactory. Ordered up at 9:14. 

Buckellew—Baronet.—The latter in hunting covered 
his ground well, but Buck was too fond of his master to 
work out as he ought. A rabbit was found by Baronet, 
but bunny went to earth before the hounds were fairly 
started on his trail. Down at 9:44 and up at 10:35. 
Buckellew was hunted by Howard Almy, and Baronet 
by G. A. Clark. 

Millard R.—Dime’s Della—They were handled’ by 
Geo. F. Reed and Wm. Saxby, and did the first really 
good work of the trials. Millard proved his starting 
abilities by putting up two rabbits, but in driving he 
was not as fast as Della, who picked up the losses 
quickly and worked beautifully throughout the race. 
Down at 10:35 and ordered up at 11:31. 

Sportsman—Miss Quynn.—This couple was in charge 
of A. D. Fiske and Howard Almy. They were unable 
to find a rabbit in a half-hour’s hunt, and at 12:10 they 
were taken up, while the party discussed one of landlord 
Bacon’s picnic lunches. After lunch two rabbits were 
started. The runs were comparatively short, and Sports- 
man appeared to be faster and to have a better nose 
than Miss Quynn. Up at 1:33. 

Dahlia—Lewis.—The brace was ordered down at 1:40 
in charge of Geo. F. Reed and Howard Almy. Two 
rabbits were found, but the drives were so short that 
they were but little test of the ability of the hounds. 
Lewis did not get out to his work, and Dahlia was 
under no control, and was frequently lost. Up at 2:23. 

Bellman.—This youngster was hunted by Geo. F. 
Reed. Trick ran with him, but only for exhibition, as 
his win at the national trials last week had placed him 
in the champion class. They had a short run in a very 
wet swamp, where neither hound could do good work. 
Up at 2:53, after a twenty minutes’ run. 


Second Series. 


Dime’s Della—Sporitsman.—They were ordered down 
at 3:06. In a short run to a burrow neither gained any 
advantage. Up at 3:20. 

Millard R.—Helen Briggs.—This brace was cast off 
at 3:37. Millard worked in the eager way characteristic 
of _ and had the advantage in two drives. Taken up 
at 4:26. 

Baronet—Bellman.—This couple was ordered down 
at 4:35. It was rapidly growing dark when they started 
a rabbit in a large, thick swamp. The chase was a 
long. hard drive, and gave the party the first real music 
of the trials. Judging by the tonguing, which is always 
a dangerous thing to do, Bellman was far in the lead 
in the last half of the race. The run, however. counted 
for nothing, as butafiffle of it could be seen. Up at 5. 


Wednesday. | 


It was a clear, beautiful day, with a high wind, which 
marred somewhat the pleasure of the hunt: Rabbits 
cortinued to be scarce, and scent was not good. 

‘ Sportsman—Lewis.—A. H. Morse had the former in 
charge, and Heward Almy. Lewis. They were put 
down at 8:40. and Sportsman trailed to a start. The 
run was a short run, and Sportsman appeared to have 
the best of it, showing an excellent nose and pretty 
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casting. Just after they were ordered up at 9:10, Lewis 
jumped another rabbit, and drove him well till he was 
caught off the trail. : 

Baronet—Bellman.—They were ordered down at 9:14 
where Lewis was taken off his rabbit. Neither caught 
the trail, but Baronet was strongly suspected of run- 
ning heel. Taken up at 9:20. 

Bellman—Helen Briggs.—They, were put down at 
9:28, and taken up at 9:40, without making a start. 

First prize was awarded to Dime’s Della, second to 
Millard R., third to Helen Briggs, and reserve to Bell- 
man, 

Class B, All-Age, 13in. and Under.—This stake was 
open to all beagles 13in. and under in height, that had 
not been placed first at any recognized field trial. The 
fee to start was $8, and first prize was 40 per cent., sec- 
ond 30 per cent., and third 20 per cent. of the entry fees. 

The first series resulted in running Hempstead Beagles’ 
b., w. and t. bitch Fearless, by Tyrant—Frantic, with 
Howard Almy’s w., b. and t. dog George F., by Harker 
—Nell R.; Wm. Saxby’s b., w. and t. bitch Saxby’s 
Bessie, by Judge—Baby. with H. S. Joslin’s w.. b. and t. 
bitch Cora J.; Geo. F. Reed’s w., b. and t. bitch Snifter 
R. D., by Wanderer—Triumph, drew the bye. 

Fearless—George F.—George F. Reed and Howard 
Almy handled this pretty pair. They were put down 
at 10:20, and at lunch time not a sign of a rabbit had 
been found. After lunch, however, fortune changed and 
a cottontail was discovered in his form. George F. 
had a slight advantage at first, but-he soon lost it to 
Fearless, who cast well and ran true to the trail. Up at 
1:25. 

Saxby’s Bessie—Cora J.—The former was in care of 
Wm. Saxby and the latter of H. S. Joslin. Cora was 
freightened and refused to hunt. She was withdrawn 
by her owner, and the brace was ordered up at 1:35. 

Saxby’s Bessie—Snifter R. D.—This couple was hunted 
by Wm. Saxby and Geo. F. Reed. Bessie was under 
no control, but in two races she showed greater speed 
and full as good nose as Snifter. Down at 1:37 and up 
at 2:34. 

Second Series. 

Fearless—Snifter R. D.—This brace was ordered down 
at 2:54, and ran one of the longest and fastest races of 
the day, finally driving the rabbit to earth. Unfortunate- 
ly much of the work was done in a thick swamp, where 
the hounds could not be seen. Up at 3:30. 

Saxby’s Bessie—Fearless.—They were cast off at 3:38 
and Bessie quickly disappeared. She was under no 
control, and Mr. Saxby could neither find her nor call 
her in. At dark the couple was ordered up and the 
day’s work came to an end. 


Annual Meeting. 


President Joslin presided over the annual meeting in 
the evening. Geo. B. Post, Bernardsville, N. J.; J. W. 
Appleton, New York, N. Y.; N. A. Baldwin, East 
Orange, N. J.; G. Mifflin Wharton, Islip, N. Y.; L. F. 
Akers, Melrose, Mass.; Philip A. Hutchins, West Med- 
ford, Mass., were elected to membership. The election 
of officers resulted as follows: H. S. Joslin, President; 
A. J. Purinton, J. L. Kernochan, Vice-Presidents; A. D. 
Fiske, Secretary-Treasurer; Thos. Shallcross, C. J. 
Prouty, Executive Committee. It was voted to abandon 
the Futurity Stake in future trials. H. S. Joslin, Geo. F. 
Reed and Bradford S. Turpin were appointed a commit- 
tee to revise the running rules. The Hempstead Beagles’ 
Stake; which is spoken of above. was discussed, and it 
was finally voted to leave all arrangements in the hands 
of the field trial committee. An oil painting for the most 
typical beagle at the trials was offered by H. B. Tall- 
man, and the meeting adjourned. 


Thursday. 


Another beautiful day greeted the early risers. Scent 
lay well, and the best sport of the week was enjoyed on 
the Shepardson farm, which has been the scene of so 
many good races in former years.- 

The first event on the day’s programme was the bench 
show. H. W. Lacy judged the beagles at the kennels 
and gave first prize to Hempstead Beagles’ Fearless, with 
A..J. Purinton’s Millard R. reserve. Fearless won Mr. 


’ Tallman’s special. 


Saxby’s Bessie—Fearless.—They were ordered down 
at 9:06. Bessie surprised everybody by hunting close 
to her handler, and behaving throughout the whole heat 
in a most exemplary manner. They had a long run in 
the alder thicket back of the Shepardson barn, and 
Bessie’s work was considered the best. Up at 10:22. 

First prize was awarded to Saxby’s Bessie, second to 
Fearless, third to Snifter R. D., and reserve to George F. 

Class C—The Derby, 15in. and Under.—This stake was 
open to all beagles, 15in. and under in height, whelped on 
or after Jan. 1, ’97. The fee to start was $8, and the 
first prize was 40 per cent., second 30 per cent., and third 
20 per cent. of the entry fees. 

The driving resulted in running G. A. Clark’s w., b. 
and t. dog Murry, by Bumper—Summers’ Fly, with 
Hempstead Beagles’ w., b. and t. dag Bellman, by 
Flcrist—Bashful; A. J. Purinton’s w., b. and t. dog 
Dykeman, drew the bye. . 

Murry—Bellman.—This couple was put down at 10:48. 

The former beagle was hunted by G. A. Clark. and the 
latter by,Geo. F. Reed. Murry did not work in his true 
fcrm, and Bellman won with considerable to spare. He 
picked up the losses ouickly, and ran at great speed and 
with fine judgment. Up at 11:40. 
- Dykeman.—Bellman was put down to run with -Dyke- 
man, who was handled by A. J. Purinton. Dyke was in- 
experienced, and Bellman defeated him without much 
trouble, but nevertheless the youngster is a promising 
hourd, and will do better the next time he runs. Up 
at 1:35. 
Second Series, 

Murrv—Dykeman.—The former-s‘arted a rabbit, and 
the brace ran a lone race in cover. Murrv had the best 
of it. Up at 2:10, after a twenty-five m‘nute heat. 

First prize was given to Bellman, second to Murry 
and’third to Nykeman. | > 

Class D—The Derby, ‘zit: and Under.—This stake 
was run under the same condit‘ons as Class C, except 
that it'was open only to beagles 13in. and under in 
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height. The draw resulted in running Wm. Saxbys’ b., 
w. and t. bitch Balance, by Bumper—Bessie, with Geo. 
F. Reed’s-w., b. and t. bitch Fancy,. by Harker— 
Nell R.; Howard Almy’s w., b. and t. dog George F., by 
Harker—Nell R., drew the bye. 

Balance—Fancy.—This stylish pair was put down at 
2:20, in care of Wm. Saxby and Geo. F. Reed They 
ran a long race in thick cover, and Fancy appeared to 
have the best of the race. She was a bit quicker on 
the turn than Balance. Up at 3:28. 

George F.—Balance was run with him. They took 
part in a long drive, and the judges could see but little 
difference in their merits. 

First prize went to Fancy, and second and third money 
was equally divided between Balance and George F. 


Friday. 


This was another excellent hunting day. The Cham- 
pionship Stakes were run, and the trials brought to an 
end. 

Champion Class, 15in. and Under.—This stake was 
open to all beagles, 15in. and under in height, that have 
won a first prize in an open class at a field trial. The 
fee to start was $10, and the first prize was 80 per cent. 
of the entry fees and the title of field champion. 

The only entries were Wm. Saxby’s w., b. and t. 
bitch Dime’s Della, by Clyde—Dime, and Wm. Saxby’s 
w., b. and t. bitch Saxby’s Bessie, by Judge—Baby. 

Dime’s Della—Saxby’s Bessie.—The brace was han- 
dled by Wm. Saxby and was cast off at 10 in a brush 
field. Rabbits were scarce, but Della finally found one 
and in a fast and pretty run defeated Bessie. Up at 
11:05 

First prize and title of field champion was awarded to 
Dime’s Della. 

Champion Class, 13in, and Under. 

Saxby’s Bessie.—This well-known beagle was the only 

entry, and she walked over for the title of field cham- 
non. 
The judges then awarded the following special prizes. 
Best in trials, best combination of speed and nose, Dime’s 
Della. Best at hole, best trailer, best starter, greatest 
sustained speed, Bellman. Best 13in. all-age entry, Sax- 
by’s Bessie. Best voice, Millard R. Best Derby entry 
bred by owner, best style, Reed’s Fancy. 


Field Trials in the North. 


TNERE are many reasons why field trials on quail 
could not successfully be held in the Northwestern 
States. First of all, it is almost impossible to secume 
proper grounds, and by this we mean grounds whicia 
are near enough to hotel accommodations, large enough 
in area and suitably divided into cover and open so 
that the dogs could properly be under the eyes of the 
judges. last, but not least, the grounds must be suffi- 
ciently stocked with birds. This has been found almost 
impossible of attainment in the Northern States from 
a field trial point of view. Hard winters and poaching 
are against it. Every club which has attempted trials 
in the Northern States has either been forced to aban- 
don them entirely or to move its trials to the South. 

Besides the field trial grounds proper, wherever a triai 
is held, there must be territory more or less near suit- 
ably stocked with birds and of a suitable character for 
training purposes, otherwise the trainers could not pre- 
pare their dogs. As all the trainers are in the South 
at such times as the season is right for trials in the 
North, and as they are then preparing for the fall and 
winter trials held in their section, they would not as a 
business proposition consider a Northern trial. 

The early trials were far from being so exacting in 
their requirements as are the modern trials, for the 
simple reason that they were then in a more or less ru- 
dimentary stage, and utilized what was most convenient- 
ly at hand. Standards of merit, of judging, and of all 
the circumstances appertaining to a competition have 
so changed that what was possible twenty years ago in 
the way of field trials might be impossible now. The 
trainers, many of whom lived and trained in the North, 
have either moved to the South permanently or spend 
the training season there, returning to their Northern 
homes only when the season closes. There are many 
minor reasons bearing on the subject, but the foregoing 
are the most important. Liver AND WHITE. 





Connecticut Field Trials. 


New Haven, Nov. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The entries for the Connecticut Field Trials All-Age 
Stake are as follows: 

j. B. Robertson’s (New Haven) b. and w. setter Pet. 

Bassett & Reeves’ (New Haven) b., w. and t. setter 
Rowdy Roy (A.K.C.S.B. 24,226). 

lester Jones’ (New Haven) b. b. setter Shot. 

F. G. Goodridge’s (Abington) o. and w. English set-° 
ter Pearl D., b. b. English setters Tilda and Pauline 
Rainford. - 

H. T. Morsely’s (Chaplin) b. and w. English setter 
Rob M. 

Warwick Kennels’ (Bridgeport) English setters Al- 
bert’s Daisy Queen and Albert's Woodcock. 

Hiram Dawson's (Rockville) b.. w. and t. English 
setter Conquer (A.K.C.S.B. 40,919). 

H. W. Stoehe’s (Hartford) o. and w. English setter 
Joe. 

" No Derby entries were received. 
Joun E. Bassett, Sec’y. 


Points and Flushes. _ 

The prize list of the American Pet Dog Club's show, 
to be held on Thanksgiving Day, at Sherry’s, Fifth av- 
enue and Thirty-seventh street, New York, is now 
ready for distribution. A number of valuable specials 
have been added to the list of prizes, and all the pros- 
pects indicate a successful show. Mr. Fielding C. 


Roselle is the secretary. Mr.S. C. Hodge is superinten- 
dent. Office, Bowling Green Building, New York. 
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| Bifle Bange and Gallery. 


The Veterans to the Front. 


Ironton, O., Oct. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: I mail you a 
target made here to-day by Messrs. E. wton, G. Rogers and 





R. 5. Dupuy. Mr. Dupuy is seventy-four years old, Mr. Lawton 
seventy-two, Mr. Rogers sixty-four. They used a Stevens Sure 
Shot .22cal. U. M. C. long rifle. The shot in the center of 





No. 1 is Mr. Dupuy’s. There was a tack in the top of the paper; 
Mr. Lawton drove it for his last shot. I don’t think you can 
find three more men of their age anywhere who can beat these 
three men. Messrs. Dupuy and Lawton have been shooting 
matches for thirty-five years. Can you tell which is ahead? 
They can't. 1 thought you would be interested, so mail this to 
you. James Dvuevy. 


The annual meeting and election of officers of the Brooklyn Re- 
volver Club will take place on Thursday of this week. 


Grap-Shooting. 


Leading dealers in sportsmen’s supplies have advertised in our 
eclumns continuously for almost a quarter-century. 











If you want your shoot to be announced here send in 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures, 


Nov. 12.—Fanwood, N. J.—New Jersey State League team shoot, 
on grounds of Climax Gun Club. 

Nov. 12.—Princeton, N. J.—Intercollegiate match for cup, be- 
tween teams from Harvard, Cornell, Yale, Pennsylvania and 
Princeton. 

Nov. 16-17.—Sioux_ City, Ia—Soo Gun Club’s tournament; live 
birds and targets. E. R. Chapman, Sec’y. 

Nov. 15-17.—Eau Claire, Wis.—Dan R. Scammon’s tournament; 
two days at targets; one at live birds. 

Nov. 16.—Singac, N. J.—Twenty-five bird handicap at Bunn’s; 
$15 entrance, birds included. Commences at 12 o’clock. 

Nov. 21-22—Ottumwa, la.—Annual tournament of the Ottumwa 
Gun Club; targets. alter Gephart, Sec’y. 

Nov. 23.—Hackensack, N. J.—All-day target tournament. C. 
O. Gardner, Jr., Sec’y. ; 

Nov. 23-24.—Pueblo, Col.—Tenth semi-annual State tournament 
of the Colorado State Fish and Game Protective Association; $100 
added each day. C. L. Funk, President. 

Nov. 24.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Thanksgiving Day shoot of the Bison 
Gun Club; targets John E. Wilson, Sec’y. 

Nov. 24.—Rutherford, N. J.—Thanksgiving Day Turkey shoot of 
the Boiling Springs Gun Club. W. H. Huck, Sec’y. 

Nov. 24.—Pawling, N. Y.—Thanksgiving Day shoot of the Pawl- 
ing, Rod and Gun Club. Geo. S. Williams, Sec’y. 

a * 24.—Dansville, N. Y.—All-day shoot of the Dansville Gun 
ub. 

Dec. 3-4.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Tournament of Milwaukee Gun 
Club; live birds and targets. 

Dec. 5-9.—Indianapo: s, Ind.—Grand Central Handicap; targets 
first day; sparrows two days; pigeons two days. H. T. Hearsey, 


i. 7-8.—Kewanee, Iil.—Tournament; live birds and targets. 
E. E. Baker, Manager. 

Dec. 13.—Burnside Crossing, I!l—John Watson’s tournament; 
live birds only. 

Dec. 27-30.—St. Thomas, Can.—Tournament of St. Thomas Gun 
Club. Jack Parker, Manager. 
: 1899. 


April 4-7.—Baltimore, Md.—Tournament of Baltimore shooting 
a targets and live birds; money added. Geo. L. Har- 
rison, y. 

April 11-13.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 
state Association’s seventh annual Grand American Handicap 
tournament. ; 

April 18-21.—Baltimore, Md=Pepapert 
tion’s tournament; added ser. _ A. m, Pres. 

May 15-21.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Fish and Game Protective Association. W. R. Nold, Cor. Sec’y. 

May 24-25.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament o 
wood Gun Club; 25-bird Southern Handicap. R. G. 
McCants, Sec’y. 


Shooting Associa- 


June 7-9.—Columbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohic. Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ under the auspices of the Sherman Rod and Gun 
Clyb.. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y, O. T. S. L. 





Mr. Neaf Apgar, well known as an expert 
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DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


On Oct. 27 the election of officers of the Boiling Springs Gun 
Club took place. The list is as follows: President, Mr. E. A. 
Jenerette; Vice-President, C. H. Coe; Secretary, W. H. Huck; 
Treasurer, Frank Crebs; Captain, E. A, Jenerette. The foregoing 
officers, with Messrs. J. C. Blauvelt and L. Laue, are the Executive 
Committee. In ber the club will shoot a series of five 
matches with the Passaic City Gun Club. On Thanksgiving Day it 
will hold a turkey shoot. 


The Pawling Rod and Gun Club will give an open shoot on 
Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 24. There are fifteen Ee amme events, 
10, 15 and 2 targets, entrance respectively $1.20, $130 and $1.40. 
Shooting commences at 9 o’clock; Sergeant system. Special rates 
gives to spoftsmen at Dutcher House. Pawling is ninety miles 
rom New York, on the Harlem Railroad. Geo. S. Williams, 
secretary. 





The editor of this department leaves New York for North Caro- 
lina on Wed: y of this week for a month, to gaze sweetly on 
the doings of the smell dog: as he engages his nose on the quail 
bird, in competition and good sport assembled, so all communi- 
cations intended for publication should be addressed to Forest 
AND STREAM. 


The Missouri State Fish and Game Protective Association claims 
May 15 to 21 as the dates for holding its next annual meeting and 
tournament. St. Louis is the city in which the meeting will be 
held. The local organization expects to add at least $2,000. W. 
R. Nold is the corresponding secretary. 


Mr. U. M. C. Hallowell, who has been making an extensive trip 
through the West since the Grand American Handicap, made 
the excellent average of 94 per cent. at the Kentucky Gun Club 
tournament. Mr. Hallowell arrived in New York on Monday of 
this week, looking the picture of good health. 

Mr. Fred Gilbert, who is well known to fame as a man who is 
mighty where guns are aimed in great competitions, added new 
honors to his already long list at Cincinnati last week. The story 
is told most interestingly by Mr. Litzke in the report of the tourna- 
ment. 


The State shoot of the Colorado State Fish and-Game Protective 
Association will be held on Nov. 23 and 24. There will be $100 
in added money. C. L. Funk, president. 

The silver set to be shot for at Singac, N. J., in Bunn’s 2 live- 
bird handicap, is in design most pleasing to gaze upon. 

Bernarp Waters. 





: Cincinnati Tournament. 


Crncinnati, O., Nov. 4.—The first annual tournament of the 
new Cincinnati Gun Club was brought to a most successful close 
to-night. In many respects it must be classed as an impromptu 
event, due cntindy to the fact that through a combination of 
circumstances the club was unable to take possession of its new 
home as soon as had been anticipated, therefore no announcement 
of this tournament could be made until only about three weeks 
ago. All the visiting sportsmen who were the honored guests of 
the club were outspoken in their praise of the management. All 
are unanimous of the opinion that this was one of the most 
successful shooting meetings they have ever attended. To the 
untiring zeal of the officers this can alone be attributed. The lion 
share of the credit belongs to Messrs. R. S. Waddell, president; 
J. A. Penn, corresponding secretary; Milt Lindsley, captain, and 
Arthur Gambell, the club’s active and efficient manager. 

Mr. Waddell, the club’s chief executive, is a man peculiarly fitted 
for the position. On several previous occasions he has displayed 
wonderful executive ability in the art of conducting successful 
shooting events. None will gainsay that the big Du Pont, and 
Hazard tournament under his able guardianship was other than 
a model affair. It must be recalled that at the Hazard shoot the 
top entry in the history of target shooting was reached. In several 
events 134 shooters participated. This was mainly due to Mr. 
Waddell’s personal popularity and executive ability. True, on this 
occasion nothing unusual in the way of large entries was recorded, 
but the average maintained, and furthermore the foundation to 
future big tournaments was laid. I feel safe in predicting that ere 
another year rolls around Cincinnati will have held one of the best 
attended tournaments in the history of the sport. Mr. Lindsley, 
the club’s genial captain, contributed more than his share of labor 
to the success of this event, and notwithstanding the demand on 
his time managed to shoot in nearly all of the events. In the live- 
bird events he more than held his own with those less hampered. 

The club, when its present improvements are complete, will be 
one of the best equipped in the country. 

Each day during the tournament an excellent dinner was served 
in the club house, under the supervision of Mrs. Gambell, the 
estimable better half of the manager. Everything that the market 
afforded was to be had in both quality and quantity, so that there 
was no occasion for any one to go hungry. 


First Day, Wednesday, Nov. 2. 


The programme of this tournament calls for but one day of target - 
shooting. The target events were disposed of to-day. They numt- 
bered twelve, ranging from 10 to 25 targets each. All of these but 
Nos. 9 and 11 were divided by the equitable system. In the two 
referred to, the old percentage system, class shooting, four moneys, 
prevailed. This was done to give the expert an opportunity to 
win a good purse. Both of these were long races, 25 and W 
targets respectively, with $10 added. The opportunity to make a 
killing was there in the 25-target event, and Frank Alkire was the 
only one equal to the occasion. He smashed his 25 straight in 
clean fashion, and as no other contestant could duplicate his feat 
he scooped first money, $25.60, alone. The place hunter was evidently 
not present, for there was an o ortunity to win third money alone, 
as there were no 23s, though Heikes, Gilbert, Young and Fanning 
cach scored 24. In the 20-target events, where the system of divi- 
sion prevailed, the money, as is usually the case, was wey much 
split up. The other features of to-day’s shooting was another one 
= those oft-recurring races between those old-time rivals, Heikes 
and Gilbert. for the premiership. This varied from event to event; 
first one and then the other would lead, and it was not decided until 
the very jast target was broken. Gilbert lost 3 targets in the last 
event, and this made it possible for Heikes to win out by a single 
break if he could score his final 15 straight. Notwithstanding that 
this event was shot on the hardest set of traps, he was equal to 
the emergency, and thereby finished first. Young, who is tie with 
Alkire for third place, made the longest straight run of the fifty- 
nine. He scored 10 straight in an extra that preceded the regular 
events, and continued smashing them up to the very last target 
in event No. 4. In the events where the equitable divisions pre- 
vailed targets were worth from 14 to 20 cents, so that any one who 
shot into money always received a trifle more than his entrance 
money. No one made very much money, and none lost any to 
speak of. The weather was beautiful, clear and bright, with just 
a*tinge of frost in the air, and scarcely a breath of wind stirring. 
It was absolutely a perfect day for big scores. 





Shot 

Events: 12345678 $NWnL at. Broke. Av. 
ees 5.05 ccd 10 14 15 1019 1013 924141915 180 172 § .955 
Gilbert ....... 1 14 14 8 20-915 9 24 15 20 12 180 171 0 
Young ....... 1015 15 9201015 9 2410 17 14 180 168 933 
Alkire ........ W 12 15 8 2) 10 13 10 25 13 20 12 180 168 -933 
Trimble 818 915 10 21142) 18 180 166 822 
EE 9 20 8 15 10 19 12 19 14 180 165 916 
Hallowell $19 918 822122011 180 161 844 
Fanning $19 911 8241219 12 180 161 894 
Elliott 912 9 22 13 18 12 180 160 888 
Meaders 812 720121811 180 ~=—s «151 838 
PE oan onsad 611 921131913 180 149 = .$27 
PRS 7122 721111412 18 146 ~~ 81 
er eee 712 724 11 19 12 180 146 S11 
Courtney 714917 91513 188 142 -T88 
Mackie 7145201216 8 180 142. .7R8 
MD 'cavge coe’ 7 8 822131914 180 142 788 
See 813 820121312 180 137 .7l 
Kirsch 411 821015 13 180 135 TH 
Small .. Sone 0: ae Ree o's 70 58 =.828 - 
Fulford Y f'te eo dees 80 6 L8H 
Wirt Fa. ke laa’ ee ae i 61.813 
ee tee - €12 721111012 160 125 8 71 
Gamble ... ae. 4s ee a oe 40 31 115 
BE ns Sais «. « «. 1718 16 12 % 58 .773 
Du Bray . 80d... o.. 95 Tl TAT 
Winchester ~ sees 0 nse eek 3S 41.745 
Bal ete pet ete Biles 45 3 8.733 
pe Re SS OO 22 A BB 85 62 #.72 
L. C Smith 994 814479 322 617 15 02«O8—s(w 7 
AMR aks -<: dink iecros' cas 4290 ov SE os BR oR 
Ma d..... 79212 81 813 9..12..0 1% 7 
Wecenedd HGR Ft. aed, se ce O Se a 
RE aa es AR i ae B.D 56 7 
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candace Taet elena ati EE rn ei aes 
Mark ...... oe ee coer ee Me 915-18 75 51s 680 iven in full. In addition to this there were two miss-and-outs, half-rolled titeigh the ‘opening in the fence at the scoring line: 
WOR ie ccais cicre lie Fe hs. trevaetee 55:33 ae 15 10.666 he first one had eleven entries. Du Bray, Acklen, Fanning and The speed of the birds fooled all the boys at first; but soon keyed 
Lindsley ..... 611 8 613 $8 9 5...2..10 120 -633 Elliston cut up the money after killing 6 each. The last one, with everybody up. No one knew where he was holding, but he swung 
Smysor ...... be oo a Oe aaa 25 1 =.600_~—s eight entries, resulted in a win for Du Bray, Lindsley and Fanning ahead blind as in duck shooting. Si, Palmer get only beyond the 
RM Sah Bocas ons) «Shas Wists tae 20 12 8.600 after killing 12. 10 line. Tom Hicks lasted to the 17 hole. mberg, who at the 
PRUE AST oe os ee oe CEN cee cee ee 30 17 560 Gilbert 15 hole had a handicap bird left, was a hot favorite,!but he could 
SH SS FRA FR PE ee eg 15 7 - 466 WOME 55% 8s Sys ec Scctges ss sah only score 19, with J. S. Boa and E. S. Rice fespectively 5 and 4 
Te Young. bir Hee = 28yds. er oe ict = fo Os ¥ hole. ,_,comly 
* ran along like a machine, and ki out o} irds. en he 
Thursday and Friday, Nov. 3 and 4—Live Birds. tone 


The last two days of this shoot were given over to pigeons, and 
on Tipeeding Nov, 3, there were two events on the programme. 
One: was.a 5-bird sweep, the other a 25-bird event for the Sports- 
men’s Review trophy. The latter, of course, was the one in which 
the most interest centered, for if there were any ties for first 
honors these would have to be shot off to determine the possessor 
of the trophy. [t was 10:30 before the first sweep was finished, and 
all of an hour later before the main event was started. 

Notwithstanding that the crackerjack element was largely rep- 
resented, the entries in this event numbered twengy-eight. This 
is quite a showing, for it requires considerable nerve to put up 
$31.25 to ag on equal footing with the very best shots of the 
com. Only 20 birds of this event could be shot on the first 
day, when darkness compelled the referee to call a halt. At this 
juncture Gilbert, Budd, Young, Elliston, L. C. Smith (Robinson) 
and Heikes had yet to lose a bird, while a like number—Fulford, 
Fanning, Hallowell, Clay and Elliott—had lost but a single bird. 
Shooting in this event was resumed Friday morning at 10 o’clock, 
and the event was rapidly finished. Two of the straight men of 
the previous day fell by the wayside ere the finish, namely, Heikes 
and L. C. Smith. Thus Gilbert, Budd, Young and Elliston went 
the entire route. One of the conditions of the trophy is that the 
tie should be shot off at the original number of birds, which was 
immediately done, and which brought about the most remarkable 
shoot-off in the history of the sport. Of the four engaged, Young 
was the first to lose—his 7th, a very fast outgoing twister, which 
shed a few feathers from the efforts of each charge. Gilbert was 
the next one to come to grief on a similar bird after having 
scored 39 straight. This round almost proved disastrous to 
Elliston, as his bird went all the way to the wire before it suc- 
cumbed. lliston managed to score yet his next, but then came 
his Waterloo, after the superb run of 41 straight. 

He drew an extraordinary fast one. Though hit with both bar- 
rels, it flew away in the most aggravating manner. Then his very 
next one, an equally hard bird, carried both loads out of bounds. 
Two more rounds, and he missed again, which virtually put him out 
of the races. This one was only an ordinary bird. It began to look 
very much like Budd just now, for in slashing style he killed all 
kinds of birds up to his 48th, which was a twisting driver that 
could not be stopped. This brought about another tie, for both 
Young and Gilbert refused to drop any more, and also finished 
with a total of 24 in this string. Elliston, noses finished with 22, 
was out of the race, “ to the 7th round in the next string all 
fared well; but here Budd drew a twisting towerer that flew 
away unharmed. In the next round Gilbert Re Rey 4 dis- 
charged both barrels at his bird, and though he killed it, it had to 
go as a no bird, and the substitute that he was compelled to shoot 
at was a hot, fast one that didn’t do a thing but fly away. This 
was evened up, however, as his very next bird went almost to 
the wire and then lit inside, where the dog + it on the run. A 
little later he again prematurely discharged both barrels, but this 
time the bird went away. The substitute was a sitter, and he 
smothered it close to the trap. Little Charley Young was a bird 
in the lead at the end of the 8th round on the second string, but 
in the next round both he and Budd lost good, fast birds dead 
out of bounds, which made Young and Gilbert a tie and Budd 1 
behind. It was in the 10th round that Young lost his head and 
the match, as he missed a little hoverer with his first barrel and 
then failed to smother it on the ground with his second; for, 
being only lightly hit, it beat the dog to the dead line. Gilbert 
gave a similar performance, or even worse. His 17th bird in this 
string was knocked down with his first barrel, and then he held 
his last, as he said he was running short of shells. When the do 
had almost reached this bird, it gathered itself up and _ starte< 
for the wire with the dog right after it, so close that the shooter 
was unable to fire again. Finally when it was all but out the dog 
caught it, and Gilbert’s luck was again very much in evidence. 
He continued to lead in this string, and looked all over a winner, 
but obligingly lost his 24th, a twisting towerer that circled around 
and came in over the dead line, and was caught by Mr. Settle, as 
he sat on the veranda. This bird was hard hit, and has to go as 
dead out of bounds. 

This string resulted in each ans 23, so that after each had 
shot 75 birds they were still tied. fter dinner they went at it 
once more. Everyone cut out a hot pace. Budd was the first to 
lose, on the 10th round of this string. Young still kept up his 
brilliant work, but could not pass the 13th round, for a twisting 
driver went out, notwithstanding that he lost a cloud of feathers 
from each charge. Then he missed -his 21st, one of the only 
two of the entire 100 that he failed to kill. This put him 2 birds 
behind Gilbert, as he had as yet scored all in this string, and one 
behind Budd. Thus matters stood when Gilbert went to the score 
for his last bird, and everybody conceded him the winner. How- 
ever, he had yet a sensation in store for the crowd, as this good, 
fast outgoer kept merrily on. Budd had only to kill his last bird 
and there would be another tie between him and Gilbert. He failed 
to be equal to the smemqenty. as he could not stop the towering 
incomer that he drew. This landed Gilbert a winner in one of the 
most remarkable shoot-offs in the history of the sport. 

The total on the 100 was: Gilbert 96, one dead out of bounds; 
ust, one dead out of bounds; Young 95, three dead out of 
bounds. - 

Gilbert’s best run in the shoot-off, 25; Budd’s, 22 and 26; 
Young’s, 26 and 27. While Gilbert has the best total, it will 
seldom happen that any one shooter could crowd as much luck as 
he had in this one race into five similar ones. His strong 
birds that looked as if they might go out would obligingly stop 
inside of the wire, while his opponents’ would invariably uswngic 
over.. In addition to this, he drew decidedly the easiest birds. e 
had 19 sitters and 35 incomers in his 100, to 10 sitters and 27 
incomets and hoverers for Budd. Young had 13 sitters and 34 
incomers and hoverers. The birds in this race were a superb lot, 
especially the last 80. The first 20 were not so good, for the 
reason that on the first it was perfectly calm, not even the slightest 
wind stirring, while on the last day there was a good, strong wind 
blowing away from the score, which made a majority of the birds 
fast outgoers. The quality of the birds furnished by manager Gam- 
hell for this event could not possibly be improved upon. The 
were all of a dark color, selected from a lot of 5,000 on hand, all 
clean and trim. J ‘ j s 

When the winner had finally been decided in the big event 
President Waddell presented the cup to Mr. Gilbert, prefaced by 
a few well chosen remarks, which the latter received affably, and 
promised to demonstrate better than he could tell how he would 
defend it. 5 is : 

The purse in the big event was divided class shooting, five 
moneys, 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. There were four a 
which paid $52.50. The 24s got $35, the 23s $28, the 22s $21, and the 
2is $35. Seven of the twenty-eight entries failed to share in a di- 
vision of the purse, Naturally with so many good shots partici- 
pating there was much good shooting done, but it is impossible 
to make mention of all, for the reason that the big shoot-off 
overshadows this. Elliston shot in slashing style, and made a 
record that he and his friends can be proud of. Rolla Heikes was 
right in the hunt, but a big, strong bird put him out of the 
trophy, as it refused to quit until it had gone out of bounds. 
L. C. Smith, or Robinson, the local man, did Cincinnati and 
himself proud, as he went nearly the entire distance before he lost 
that solitary one. This bird was no lobster. Fulford’s only loss 
was dead out of bounds; this was partly responsible for a balk, 
though he made no claim for it. Fanning got one that fooled 
him completely. This bird sprung several tricks on Fanning 
that were entirely new to him. Hallowell shot as well as the best 
of them. That twister dead out of bounds only got a little ways 
over the wire. Nye lost two incomers, which apparently were his 
Jonah. Clay had hard luck on his first bird. This was a very fast 
driver, and hit hard with both barrels, but when the dog attempted 
to retrieve it, it started to the d line and_beat the dog out. 
His ether lost one was on the lobster order. Elliott finished with 
two losses. One was a good, hard one that died out, and the other 
an incomer which got away. Alkire and Meaders both shot well 
especially the latter, who made a number of fine kills along towar 
the finish. Courtney and a | did well to finish with 22. 
The former is very much crippl _ with rheumatism. Trimble, 

Fallis and Wirt, in order to finish with 22, were called upon to do 
some shooting; they proved themselves equal to the occasion, 
however. Only pluck and determination itted Du Bray to fin- 
ish in the money, for he lost 4 out of his first 11, and was com- 
pelled to kill straight from there on, This he did in capital style. 

The 5-bird sweep that preceded the main event resulted as 
follows: Alkire, Hallowell, Settle, are Budd, R. Smith, Trimble, 

Du Bray, M liott, Gilbert and Fulford, 5: 
Fanning, H See, Dick and Young, 4; 


fiey, Mackie, 
Lables. ean, ¥ scores in the 10-bird race that was 


shot after the trophy event, and to which there was $50 added, are 








Heikes ... 















Fulford .. 
Fanning .... 
Hallowell ...... 
NYG ioc cs texousebis 
GTA Sis nin Se datedisic’ 
J A R Elliott 
SAAN. olde Up. catandbs « a trs Gn ta ehis ea aie ok 
SINE One's dervics das Ch o'na, e PGs aN eMeee ends 
R L Trimble eee 
EAMGIIOD 6ic'ny cling 50 Meeiesenetges tans « » « «-222%222202222222222222202— 
CIE ck cd kustscs pons euacavansdeneceen 2111212220211111*12202212—22 
DOTEN TUES ca dagdovesscsdvcecatnataupseure 0212222222112021111202222—22 
WUUME Nec Natavextuivetcsetivedh ys cbevactuns 222220212222222%222202222—! 
2201020221012221122121222—21 
2212220120202222112222*22—21 
22210: 22202—20 
022220222222221 220022220 
MOET, csvntscwcsecspisbuhGentks athe aaa tien 202102*122222211221*2* 
Wu Geb sb 5550 sec th acsvacteaceeasncaeee 210*222102101221222120 
RR 5 oak cc evcetcic te edbetetede auth 20*22*201111211122220 w 
CRD ncaiie dieh’c'sh oon oe ons di.coed cia anneal 22*02*100210 
Dae co cccatarersssse6eecpatktandiae wun 101101*021*0 w 
First shoot-off: 
Gilbert . -1122221222221202221222121—24 
Budd .. 2222221 121211211222212012—24 
Young 1222220221222222121222222—24 
Elliston 22222220*2202222— 
Second shoot-off: 
Gilbert 21112210212122221221112*1—23 
Budd .... 11221202*1222222222122111—23 
Young 22222222**222222222222222— 
Third shoot-off: 
Gilbert 1121121112112212122222220—24 
3udd 2121122122012122.22121210—23 
Young 222122112222%222221202122—23 
Ten birds, $50 added: 
TERME o cenccoentses 1222222122—10 Young 
Fanning i 
Elliston 






Dick 

Miller 

Budd .... 

OO ae oa 122— 9 Willie ... 
Hallowell 0222222222 9 Settle . 
Ackley ....... ..1121012212— 9 Werk 


The weather throughout was fine; in fact, on the second day it 
was too fine for pigeon shooting, there not being any wind. The 
last could not have been improved on, as the wind was good and 
strong and from the right quarter. 

The cashier’s department was well taken care of at this shoot, 
Mr. R. C. McConaughy and Mr. L. J. Squier acting in this capacit 
to the utmost satisfaction of the club and the participants as all, 
Mr. Fred Erb, Jr.’s, dogs did the retrieving at this shoot. Mr. 
Tug Hughey made a most acceptable referee. 

Paut R. Litzke. 

[We regret that, owing to the great pressure on our compositors 
Monday, our day of going to press this week, we are unable to 
give the flights of the birds in the trophy contest of the Cin@nnati 
tournament. Tuesday, Nov. 8, is Election day and a holiday, 
which forces us to go to press a day earlier.] 


WESTERN TRAPS. 


Cincinnati Shoot. ‘ 


Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 4.—The first annual of the Cincinnati Gun 
Club closes to-day, and early returns state that it has been a 
success. Many of the regulars were there. Charlie Budd left this 
city for Cincinnati early in the week, and Mr. McMurchy then 
told me that he might run down for at least one day. 


Kentucky Annual. 


About a dozen and a half shooters came out at the annual 
tournament of the Kentucky Gun Club at Louisville last week. 
Percentages for the first day show that Jack Hallowell managed 
to down Fanning, as below: 





REMINUEN caked d0bedes-ches We BE ei seed 897 
POM F851 6s chive sdsvee SED? LOG 4b tieic.c waign c Ktpsdicee se 838 
POEL: dhs Wigtincneschecdpccece ED COMMUTE, . dcccccncdicscesce - 738 
ME dx adit nls oka cen kceeee SE, , WERE Suavecssnctetineseves -830 
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Cleveland Gun Club, 


At last week’s medal shoot of Cleveland Gun Club, of Ohio, J. 


I. C. won the medal. Score: 
CIs. its ne Verein’ trance 110101110011110111111111111111111 —28 
SIME kv entioweste dadnabedive te 111190111101111191111111011111 —27 
— PIV TeRVE Ds Ciavic das vee 10111101111111101111111110001111 —2%6 
Mas civesiee dds ias bse bee 11110111110011101110111111111111 —27 
NE ek dle ete racic ncertes 109101911111111111111111111111 —27 
GHEE, Aiwenenenés gic sap asus 11111111111101011101110101111101 26 
} Thcihcn ys ises ase vesael 1111100111101111111111011011111011 —28 
FEE ipedue 440 apcotecedoes 100111111100001111111100001101110011111—25 
TION) aoek ccs exgteaeseans 010111100110110111110111001010 --19 


Shooting vs. Hunting. 


A little hunting party will be made up next week at Des Moines, 
la., comprising C, O. Perkins, Nelson Royal, Charlie Budd and 
a dozen or so others, who will charter a special car and go on a 
big hunt in northern Iowa. They are waiting for the return of 
Charlie Budd from Cincinnati. Charlie has been too busy shoot- 
ing to go hunting for the past month. 


Heikes—Palmer. 


In the Hicks-Palmer race for the Chicago challenge trophy, 
which will be shot next Tuesday afternoon, Mr. Palmer is given 
a handicap of 2 birds and 2yds. Mr. Mussey states that he has 
severed connection with the trustees. 


Montgomery Ward Diamond Badge. 


Nov. 5.—Yesterday in half a gale of wind the frostful Charlie 
Comly, of Garfield Club, broke the records of the Montgomery 
Ward diamond badge competitions by winning the emblem for 
the second time. s was duly reported, Mr. Comly was the 
winner at the first contest in a heavy field. His winning of 
esterday was made under the most difficult conditions yet 
aced by the contestants in this series of shoots. The sky was 
bright, the day just cool enough, and the wind was very strong and 
gusty. It came in toward the score from the right, but a good 
majority of the birds were outgoers. Most of them would start 
against the wind, springing very high and then twist over -toward 
the left, haps becoming incomers after they had been shot at. 
The num high kills was extremely large, and as it is always 
more spectacular to see a bird drop from high in the air, the 
sport was watched with extreme interest by the large number 
resent. 

PrThere was no man placed at scratch to-day, though Hollister 
and Leffingwell stood at M%yds. by choice. The mén with long 
strings of handicap birds were the ones who came in at the 
finish. George Roll ran along nicely and looked a winner, but 
missed 3 birds straight out of his last_5 and went out with 17, 
Dr. Shaw quit at the unlucky 13 stage. George Thorne and Leffing- 
well evidently had an eye on that box of shells offered by the house 
with which they are both connected, but 20 turned out high. 
Leffingwell had very tough luck with a couple of his birds, e 
was killed high up in the air as it swung fast to the left and fell 
stone dead Bit. inside the. wire. Its oe velocity caused it to 
bounce from the ground, and the wind got under it and carried 
it across the wire—about as distinct a case of hard luck as one 
might see. in he killed a high incomer, which fell dead at his 
feet and rolled across the line. Hicks also killed a bird. which 
fell into the shed, and Boa lost one which fell ‘at his feet and 





ot a hot twisting incomer to’ the left; which was killed stone 
toed but just across the line. He then missed his. next bird 
also, and needed to kill his last bird to score the solitary 20, which 
he did. The 19s will shoot off at the next meet. ould the 
weather be then similar to what it was yesterday, there will be 
plenty of fun in the race. The following are the scores: . Ah 


I RE Ros a aciirs sudan d caine nnae 2120222222222221%0022 —17 
r MPI Ma dvs cemecena-eceddsed amate 2222222222420 w 

G A TRONS, By Oo. 0. i 1 20222122102* —18 

Fae TE ne pcovindeicsagni'cevees 2222000111220 w. . 

po Ag 8 oa ee et ety 212220112202022012021121 —19 

By OE I PTE on. on Ca case tg bacscec, ceuceee QAWMIPP*NP9DINIDING NT 112—18 

W B Leffingwell, 30, 3.........sseceeeees 0**1221121122*2110 —18 

J L Alabaster, 99, 3 coccccccceceeee ees ¥12112*1019200 w 

S Palmer, 29, 2 ......ssccsccccecceccseees OnUan0e2010 . 

A Sundermeyer, 28, 3 ...........eeeseee LaVcudones’ *s 12112210 —17 
Ns ONO owes ints dd Sacivecedin’ *1202011221222211210 w 
PNERN EE. oo ote bones «bestowing 1*1122020100 w 

F 5 00102202102110020 w 

T P Hicks, 29, 2 0002122110212112* w 


22211011111220*2*110112 —19 
0121121202111001221122*01—19 





R Fletcher, 29, 
W Neibert, 28, 
C Comly, 29, 3 

Membersof the Glenview Golf and ‘Polo Club, of Evanston, sub- 
urb, under leadership of W. H. Bogert, have taken action which 
will probably result in establishing full sets of targets and live- 
bird traps on the grounds of this well-known country club. The 
membership includes a number of devotees of the shotgun, who 
hope to see both target and live-bird shooting introduced. 

The first day of the shoot of the Limited Gun Club, of Indian- 
apolis, was ideal for shooting, though the crowd. was small, evi- 
dently holding off for the Grand Hotel cup. Apperson broke 68 
out of the 70 targets at which he shot. 

The Winona Gun Club, of Winona, Minn., will hold a pleasant 
little intercity shoot Thanksgiving Day. 

McLean County Gun Club, of Bloomington, I[Il., had a good 
turnout Nov. 2. F. Edwards won the live-bird gold medal. 
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. E. Hoven. 
1200 Boyce Butip1ne, Chicago, Il. 


Eureka Gun Club, 


The Eureka Gun Club, of Chicago, has arranged for a series 
of live-bird contests for medals, to consist of nine monthly shoots, 
held on the first and third Saturdays of each month from Novem- 
ber to March, and commencing on the 19th inst. 

The contests will be at 15 live birds, with handicaps, and will 
be shot at Watson’s Park. <n afeainn 


Sundermeyer vs. Harding 


Members of the Glenview Golf and Polo Club, of Evanston, sub- 
Drexel Gun Club, to a contest at 50 live birds, for the price of the 
birds and $20 on the side, barring 10-gauge guns, the race to be 
shot on the grounds at Watson’s Park, Chicago. 
contest has not as yet been decided upon. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


The semi-annua: meeung of the Garfield Gun Club, of Chicago, 
was held on Saturday evening, Nov. 5, at the Masonic Temple, 
with President T. P. Hicks in the chair. The season’s business 
was shown to be most prosperous, with a good cash balance in 
the treasury and no liabilities. The season's prizes were awarded 
in each class on the highest average of ten best scores, R. Kuss 
winning Class A on .9360 per cent.; Samuel E. Young, Class B, on 
8650 per cent., and Jas. Workman, Class C, on .7720 per cent. The 
club decided to enter into a series of monthiy live-bird contests, 
and eae a committee consisting of T. P. Hicks, Dr. J. 
W. Meek, Silas Palmer, W. Jones and James Gardner to 
arrange for the same. The shoots will be held monthly, on the 
second Saturday, commencing in December and ending in April, 
except the first contest, which will be held on the last Saturday 
of November. The contests will be at 10 live birds, with handicaps 
of distance ranging from 27 to 32yds. on sliding scale. . The con- 
tests will commence at 12 welock, and it shall be necessary to 
shoot at least in four contests to be eligible for the medals, which 
consist of three; to be awarded on the three highest averages. 

The members anticipate a large attendsice Sutiog the coming 
season from its membership of fifty-five, and it is fair to presume 
that such will prove the case. 





The date for 


A. C. Paterson. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Boiling Springs Gun Club. 


Rutherford, N. J.. Nov. 5.—The first of the winter series of the 
a ———— Gun Club shoots, six in number, took place on the 
grounds of the club to-day, at Rutherford. The light was dull 
and bad. Banks, Hall and Harold Money tied on 49. Banks broke 
24 out of his first 25, and 23 out of his second 25, making 47 out 
of 50. None of the others shot up to their usual good form. . 

‘ a score in the club contest, 50 targets, $1 entrance, are as 
OoHows: 





Huck, 5 ..... eee re ITT Ie 
— 443 

Banks, 2 ..... Sp ES IESTRSASTEESSELIOCRORASSE ERISA SEASON A 
— 2-49 

Adams, 11... .100110111090011111011000000010111 1110001001 1100111—27 
01100100111 — 5-32 
De Wolf, FS ET ACUAERINNET AUER AE ELERTUON Of : 
-- 3-30 

Frank, 8 ee ee 

"Halt Get .03 11111111011111011111111110111011110111111111111101—44 
49 


lili - § 
H Money, Sa ee ee 
— 5-4 
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36 


Waters, 7 .. 


Paul, 8 ...... gootonozori 111111 oreo ALOIOLL TTI TTT TOO1001011 82 3 
Dudley, 5 CN ee ey site ie 


Jeanerette, 10.11011110121100000100110011110010110001010000000101—25 
1011110000 — h—W 

-00110111101000010001101110100100001110110011101101—26 
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Harding, 9.. 
000111110 


31 





Adams .......0011110011110111100011001 

De Wolf ....000001010011111110100 

Sweepstakes: i 

Events: 12:3 4 Events: 1.23 4 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 Targets 10 10 1 W 
HE MOGCy 60. ccicncce 0689 RAT ae Ose bs ee 
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No. 5, 10 singles and 5 pairs—team race: 








Money’s team. Hall’s team. 
Sin Re Pairs. Total. Singles. Pairs. Total. 
Money ...... § ee” ee 3 f : 
De Wolf ....8 6 14 Dudley 9 9 18 
Waters ..... 4 6 10 Huck .. va 6 8 
Frank ....:- 8 7 15 Adams ..... 6 6 2 
Banks ...... 10 8 Te oa ctcsee 9 5 4 
Jeanerette .. 6 5 ll Harding 4 5 9 
80 79 
Scuenectapy, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: Say to the 


Cadi that he deserves all the kind words spoken of him, and that 
if he will_come to Schenectady and spend Saturday afternoon 
= ae emg <n Gun Clab 1 will. personally open :. iat 
o! i : De 


ior him. 








————— 


Confabulations of the Cadi.—XIL. 


The Equation of the Systems. 

“At our last meeting,” said the Cadi to the club dignitaries 
who were grouped about him in solemn session, ‘“‘we officially 
decided to adopt class shooting, therefore the manher of divid- 
ing the moneys at our forthcoming tournament is settled. Also 
we decided to allow to manufacturers’ agents the privilege of shoot- 
ing for targets only, while we sandbagged their employers for 
advertisements and donations of merchandise. On the whole, we 
have made extraordinary progress of late in the arrangements of 
the necessary details, and in due course of time all other essential 
matters will be settled, which probably will be before the tourna- 
ment takes place; in any event, we can arrangé many important 
details after the tournament is over, a procedure which is sanc- 
tioned by good usage amongst gun clubs in some sections of 
this country.” 

“Mr. Chairman,” snappily exclaimed Le Loup, as his matted 
beard bobbed about in jerky responsiveness to his jerky jaw, 
“on further thought, I am convinced that class shooting will not 
be the most attractive system whereby to draw the amateurs to 
our tournament. It is not the system which best fits their 
moderate skill and which best juggles them into the money. 
I therefore move you, Mr. Chairman, that we reconsider our 
former action in respect to the subject, and adopt the equitable 
system instead.” : 

“Mr. Le Loup, I object to opening anything in this here 
meeting that’s already settled,” shouted Coxey. 

“Mr. Coxey, I want you to understand that this meeting acts 
as the members see fit, and that we are not bossed by anybody 
who is rooting for any one system,” exclaimed Montague. 

“Order, gentlemen! Order!” said the Cadi. “You are drifting 
into that delightful freedom so common at an old ladies’ tea 
party, wherein everyone is talking to everyone else and no one 
is listening to anything other than her own voice. However, 
as chairman I may say that to a certain degree it is allow- 
able, for there are many men who, if held to talk only to the 
question, could not talk at all, their manner of thought being 
much after the manner that an old stiff car-horse walks when 
he is accorded the freedom of green pastures; that is to say, he has 
his eyes fixed on a certain’ point, but his legs having different 
degrees of stiffness and lameness do not cé-ordinate, and he walks 
off in a direction other than the one he intended to walk in. 

“I will now take advantage of my position as chairman to do a 
little talking on the subject, and by way of illustration I will tell 
you a short story which is brought to mind by your clashing 
contentions concerning systems. It is of a country doctor who 
for many years was conceded to be the greatest medical genius 
of the world, and this by the unanimous acclamation of the 
people in his bailiwick, a section of river bottom some ten miles 
long by eight in width, famous in market reports for its excellent 
corn and hog products. His admirers were accomplished judges 
of hogs and geniuses, as the qualifications for judging the one 
are reciprocally useful in judging the other, although in justice 
to both it may be said that they possess many traits which are 
not held in common, one of which is that the hog is not a vain 
creature. 

“On visiting a patient the benign doctor would begin by 
brusquely feeling the patient’s pulse, then as one in authority he 
would command the patient to stick eut his tongue, which there- 
upon he would scan much as one looks at a counterfeit half- 
dollar of which one is the unintentional possessor; then he would 
ask the patient what was the matter with him, laughing quietly, 
kindly and indulgently at the reply, as if to say, ‘Poor boy, it will 
not do you any harm to think so; but I know a heap better.’ 

“Then collecting himself into becoming gravity, he would look sharp- 
ly at the patient about three seconds, remarking to the nurse as fol- 
lows: ‘The etiology of the disease is obscure, and the semiology 
indicates indisputably that the pathogeny will be greater at my next 
visit, when I will be able to make an absolutely correct diagnosis 
and possibly a prognosis, if the patient only develops his ailments 
into a settled nosology. You will in the meantime give him No. 
2 of my famous downendibus remedy, a teaspoonful every two 
hours, alternating with a half-teaspoonful of my upendibus remedy, 
giving this bolus of circumendibus the last thing at night. If 
any feverish symptoms develop I will then prescribe my _ in- 
fallible clyster if ice water and frozen gravel to redute the tem- 
perature to the normal. Keep his head hot and his feet cold. 
Good day.’ 

“And then the good doctor would step into his chaise and drive 
furiously, as if he were on missions of life or death in all direc- 
tions of the river bottom, although he simply was going home 
in a roundabout way at the time. Nevertheléss he understood 
the value of driving fast-and looking grave, with the aspect of 
serious affairs which was thereby implied, as was becoming to 
a man who was forced to live up to the character of a genius, even 
if the degree was conferred by people whose judgments were 
matured by growing corn and making estimates on the market 
value of hogs. 

“In the course of time the years touched heavily on the shoulders 
of our Zsculapius of the river bottom, much lightened, however, 
by a good bank balance, so he concluded to engage an assistant, 
who must needs practice after the same school as his master; for 
when people become habituated to the curatives of a certain school 
they always feel that they are not well cured if the treatment is 
that of any other. 

“Taking the young man into his study one morning to give 
him his preliminary suggestions, he looked at him solemnly and 
in a deep bass voice said: ‘Young man, I will now induct you 
into the mysteries of my wonderful system of medicine, which 
is a vade mecum for all the ills of which flesh is heir and all the 
ills which are imaginary. The system has proved eminently suc- 
cessful in a long practice, and has enabled me to hold my job 
as a genius without trouble. All my medicine is made of the 
bark of the ash tree. There you have it. You may now begin 
practice at once.’ 

“*But you have different remedies,’ said the surprised assist- 
ant. ‘What is the downendibus?’ 

“*You pull the bark off the tree downward,’ replied the aged 
medicine man. 

“ ‘What is the upendibus?’ 

“*You pull off the bark upward,’ was the sage reply. 

“ ‘What is the circumendibus?’ 

“ "You pull it off round the tree, and that completes the whole 


system of therapeutics, as practiced’ by the greatest medical. 
genius this river bottom ever had,’ said the good, wise man, with © 


a glow of conscious worth.” 


how that sory, has any application to the point 
in question,” commented Ephraim. . 

“There is no harm dome in that case,” replied the Cadi, “and 
inability is quite what I expected.” 


*OREST AND STREAM. 


“But what is the application of the ice water and frozen gravel to 
a system of trap-shooting moneys?” queried Le Loup. 

“That’s concerning the added money, which reduces the trap- 
shooting fever after a few trials, if properly applied,” replied the 
Cadi. . 

“Are all systems alike then?” queried Moke. 

“Not at all, when compared with each other,” the Cadi re 
plied, “but they are all alike to the shooter who cannot get 
into the money without a hanidcap. Your downendibus and up- 
endibus and circumendibus systems may lead him to think that 
there is a true remedy in one or the other, whereas it’s all the same 
thing, and without a handicap he. cannot shoot well enough to get 
into the money. A system which only applies to a division of the 
money does not benefit him in the least. Shooting well enough 
to get into the money and dividing the money afterward are quite 
distinct matters.” 

“You have been kicking against everything that has been 
proposed,” said Moke testily. “Will you be so good as to tell 
what you would agree to, assuming that you would not disagree 
with yourself if there was no one else whom you could con- 
veniently disagree with or oppose.” 


The Equation of the Shooters. 


“With pleasure, gentle Moke,” the Cadi replied. “I have told 
you my views several times already, but I am far from expecting 
you to overload your brain with more than two consecutive 
ideas on the same day. I maintain first of all that we are all 
professionals, and if there is any virtue in the accepted tests of 
what constitutes professionalism I can come pretty near proving 
it on fit occasion. If this is conceded, I further maintain that 
we target shooters should all shoot together, under the equity 
of a handicap, after the manner of live-bird shooting. It is 
absurd to maintain that a handicap is good for cortestants at 
live birds and not good for contestants at targets. The handicaps 
have no reference to the objects shot at, but to the inequality 
of skill which exists between the shooters: If we once for all 
reject the term amateur, it will simplify matters greatly. As com- 
monly used, it denotes one who is inferior in skill, yet who is try- 
ing to do what is possible only to the most skillful. He really is 
the semi-expert or the novice, as distinguished from the expert, 
and as to profession they might be classed as circumendibus, 
upendibus and downendibus shooters. 

“As to the novice, much has been said about him and his 
chances in competition, but the place for the novice is within 
the limits of his own club confines, which in a way is the pre- 
paratory school. His place is therefore not in the serious com- 
petition of a tournament.. There is nothing in any of the affairs 
of either business or competitions of skill which can be arranged to 
make the incompetents appear as being the best performers. At 
thé present time the competition at the traps is of such a high 
order that a man who can shoot no better than 80 per cent. is 
a losing tailender, and the 85 per cent. man is but little better 
off. Establish a handicap, and you bring in all the men, who are 
80 per cent. or better, into the competition, with some chance to 
win.” 

“But it would be impossible to handicap such a host of target 
shooters,” objected Ephraim. 

“How do you know that?” queried the Cadi. “You have never 
seen it tried. As a matter of fact, it would be no more difficult 
to handicap target shooters than it is to handicap pigeon shoot- 
ers. Nothing on earth is possible to the man who folds his 
arms and asserts that it can’t be done. The history of civilization 
and progress is against the ‘can’ts.’ The great difficulty is not in 
the theory, but in the dearth of good handicappers. By good 
ones I mean those who have the knowledge of the class to which 
each shooter belongs, and also the moral courage to place the 
men accordingly. It requires a great deal of moral courage 
to do that. I have in mind one man in particular who is a model 
to aspire to in this respect. When he says a thing you may be 
sure that it is right, and equally sure that it is final; hence he 
and his rulings are respected. Such procedure squelches ef- 
fectually both the man who kicks eternally on principle, to the 
end that he may get all the advantages possible, whether they 
are his by right or not, and the man who always believes that he 
is getting the worst of it, regardless of all fact. The proper 
way is to know what is right and then use a firm hand in 
maintaining it, regardlass of man or beast.” 

“I fear that your ideas will not be generally accepted, good 
Cadi,” said Le Loup. ? 

“I know that the expediency of the moment will‘ govern, and 
what promises success in the concrete will be used regardless of 
abstract merits or demerits,” the Cadi replied. “But there will 
come a time when the old expedients will avail nothing, and 
then there will be a groping for the new.” 

“Do you mean that trap-shooting has taken a start on the 
toboggan slide of failure?” said Coxey. 

“On the contrary, I asserted not long since that it was in an 
extraordinary good condition, considering the lack of equity which 
governs the target competition. There is no danger of chaos. 
But I think that it could be bettered and improved, and that 
a handicap as a logical necessity will be established in time. 
Club shooting is good and thriving, but tournaments, wherein 
the weaker shots are required to meet the stronger on equal terms, 
and wherein more money is involved, do not receive the support 
that they should. Some men are satisfied to quit when they 
are well thrashed just once; some men will take a hundred or two 
hundred thrashings; but if you thrash any man times enough he 
is bound to have a sufficiency sooner or later. 

“The time will come when the handicap will be the expedient 
of the moment, and then it will be popular. Till that time comes, 
the upendibus and the downendibus and the circumendibus sys- 
tems will be in the ascendent, because they are the illusive ex- 
pedients of the time being, and we will continue to talk of the 
upendibus amateur and the semixcircumendibus expert and the 
downendibus professional. 

“I never had such a dry feeling in my throat. The meeting is 
adjourned till next week, when I will tell you about handicaps, 
and we will now proceed with the previous cider question, the 
reply ‘to which is mostly always, ‘Some of the same.’ ” 

Berxarp -Wateas. 









% there will be a Thanksgivi Day shoot undér rthe 
comand the Bison Gun Club, Buffalo, N. Y., on’ their 
nds, Walden avenue and city line. The programme provides 
ten 20-target events, each 75 cents entrance, and $5 added to 
each. Money divi 40, 30, 20 and 10 Re cent. Guns and 
° ammunition ship; to Chas. H. Werlin, 1 Broadway, will be 
delivered on the grounds free of charge. Take Sycamore street 
cars direct to the grounds. Targets 2 cents each. John E. Wilson, 
Sec’y. 
Mr. Paul North, of the Chamberlin Cartridge and Target’Co., 
Clevelan: i led Englan 
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Wide wee sees in at eves. The birds were 9 ies tet @ 
strong, vers, wh« et a when liberated. 
Actions wind eeisted toe Sida, God many Sheed one cf house” 
ee ee eae Oy ee ee Sane Cleee ext oat Gon Coos: 
The tournament was held in a large open field the Kurtz 
House, and although the crowd was not very those who 
were fortunate h to be present the day’s sport. 
The Besos Jublice parade at Phindsiphia the tournament, as 
many said if the event w be tetor cn thay 
would come, but secretary James W. Kurtz decided not to change, 


id. 

Mr. Arthur A. Fink, of Reading, who has been all 
the tournaments held in this vicinity lately, had full charge of the 
shooting and attended to his duties promptly, allowing no un- 
necessary delays whatever. 

Among the shooters present from out of the city were F. T. 
Felix and J. T. Delaney, of Philadelphia; J. T. Benner, of Bingen, 
Lehigh county; Charles Hiltebeidel, of Telford, Bucks county; 
Harvey Clouser, of Gibraltar. Clouser is but eighteen years of 
age and is a wonder at pigeon mg toy having great control 
of his first barrel. The soores of the first 


Event No. 1, 10 birds, Rhode’ Island rules, 2lyds. rise, S8yds. 
boundary: 
Benner ....... ++e++-1001111110—7 Geikler ..............111011001—7 
CANNES 004g éwbinectic 11111011018. _Hiltebeidel ...... -. 0001111116 
Event 2, 5 birds, American Association rules, 28yds. rise, S0yds. 
boundary: . ; 
BOOB 62.202 see ccescneey 02012—3 ‘ Hiltebeidel . 


Sie <sehent deancede 11210—4 Clouser ........ . -2012* 
Event 3, miss-and-out: Clouser 0, Geikler 1, Hiltelbeidel 1, Ben- 
ner 1, Delany 0, Clouser , re-entry, 1; Delany, re-entry, 2. 
Event 4, match at 10 live birds each, for $5 a side, between 
Clouser and ae, Rhode Island rules, 2lyds. rise, 80yds. boun- 





dary: Clouser 10, Delany 8. : 
Event 5, miss-and-out: Geikler 8, Clouser 3, Delany 7. s 
Event 6, miss-and-out: Geikler 2, Clouser 0, Winthrop 0, 


Delany 3, Clouser, re-entry, 3. 
vent 7, miss-and-out: Geikler 3, Clouser 1, Delany 3, Win- 


throp 2. 

Event 8, 10 birds: Geikler 7, Delany 8, Winthrop 6. 

Event 9, 10 birds: Geikler 6, Clouser 6, Delany 6. 

Shoot-off of tie at miss-and-out: Geikler 0, Clouser 2, Delany 2. 

In a match between Geikler and Clouser, at 15 birds each, for 
$10 a side, Geikler scored 9 and Clouser 14. 

After the last event a match was made between Clouser and “an 
unknown” of Philadelphia to shoot at 50 birds each, Rhode 
Island rules to govern, 2lyds. rise, 80yds. boundary, gun to be 
below elbow until bird is on the wing. The date to be selected 
later on and also the place, but as both shooters are satisfied with 
the Kurtz House grounds, they will probably be selected. The 
match is for $100 a side and a side bet. 


: Second Day, Oct. 28, 


The second day of the Oakbrook Gun Club’s two days’ tourna- 
ment opened to-day promptly at 10 A. M., the hour set to start. 
One thing very noticeable was the absence of the Reading shoot- 
ers, the majority of whom were at Philadelphia viewing the large 
parade. Manager Fink had everything in fine working order, 
three traps being used to throw the targets, Sergeant system. 
All the shooting was over by 4:30 P. +» 80 as to allow the 
visiting sportsmen time to catch their trains for home. Among 
the out-ot-town shooters present were M. S. Brey, of Zionsville; 
Hufford, Hainly and Spatz, of the Independent Gun Club, of 
Sinking Spring; W. I. Grubb, of Pottstown, and Chas. Hilte- 
beidel, of Tolford, Buck county. The traps were in charge of 
Benneville S. Keim and Edward Mengel Krebs. The referee of 
the live-bird events was Manager Fink, while Mr. Francis Yost, 
of Reading, officiated in the target events. The scores follow: 








Events 1234667 
Targets 0 10 10 10 10 10 10 
PONE tessdGlo tans sacebbhannce «+» 810 9 910 4 5 
SGD dele scecan angen 7678695 
Hiltebeidel .... 78376664 
eR 6446 8.. 
Hufford ..... 4555235 
Hainly ...... 575 810 3.w 
Spatz ........ ss = ey) Se Ser are 
Limekiln, Pa., Oct. 26. sweepstake pigeon match was held 


at the Oley Line Hotel, this place, to-day, each contestant shoot- 
ing at 10 birds each, entrance $2.50. Scores: Gechter 8, Wertz 7, 
Carroll 6, Stein 5. : . 
Reading, Pa., Oct. 29.—Arrangements are being made to hold a 
two days, shoot at Seidel’s aoe Valley grounds, near this city, 
to be held about Nov. 22-23 is ground is the finest in the 
State, having a set of underground traps for pigeon shooting 
of Mr. Siedel’s own patent. Also-a magautrap is on the grounds, 
and two squads can shoot, neither squad bothering one another. 
The principal event will be a 15-bird match, $10 entrance, birds 
included. As yet the positive date has not been decided upon. 


Duster. 
Bachting. 


a 


As the yachting journal of America, the Forest anp Srream is 
the recognized medium of communication between the maker of 
yachtsmen’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for ad- 
vertising has been uemonstrated by patrons who have employed 
its columns continuously for years. 











AT no previous time in the history of yachting has it 
been so difficult to predict the temper of yachtsmen and 
their probable action on any proposed change. Old 
methods and ideas have disappeared entirely; new in- 
fluences are at work in diffarent ways, and in spite of the 
lack of one final standard of measurement, and the gen- 
eral confusion existing among those most active in the 
improvement of the rules, there is good ground to 
hope for better things before many seasons. While de- 
finite and satisfactory proposals for amendment are still 
lacking, there is evident a general feeling, such as has not 
yet been known in yachting, in favor of restrictive legis- 
lation in the interest of the all-round yacht, as opposed 
to the racing machine. While many of the changes pro- 
posed or adopted by clubs and associations are but ex- 
perimental, and some of them will doubtless prove fail- 
ures, the situation is such that they can do little harm to 
yachting; and in the end they may lead to satisfactory 
results. The over-development of the racing machine, 
permitted by all clubs, with no efforts at timely restric- 
tions, has resulted in the past three or four years in the 
stoppage of all building save in the smaller classes, and 
the withdrawal of many yachts, both small and large, 
from the racing. This has nerenet® not as the result 
of legislation, as some would claim, but as the result of 
a general refusal to act until it was too late, the 
field of yacht racing being then monopolized by ° 
lightly built racing machine, the fin in the larger and the 
skimming dish and scow in the smaller classes. With 
practically no yachts building of late years, and but few 
racing, matters are in such a state that positive legisla- 
tion, even of doubtful benefit, is better than mere 
continued inaction; and from this point of view all new 
experiments are to be welcomed. 
tical example the 
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who have a opposed the proposals for restrictive 
legislation, on the ground that the object of yacht.racing 
was the development of the highest possible speed, have 
at last’ come to realize that there is no such thing as 
absolute speed in yacht racing, according to all standards 
thus far accepted by yachtsmen; that among fairly good 
yachts the winner and loser are only determined by the 
particular standard by which the race is measured; and 
that the search for absolute speed at. the expense of the 
essential qualities of a vessel must inevitably result in the 
survival of one extreme racing mdchine.in each class, and 
the exclusion of all true yachts: - . 

The proposal to limit the scantling has been made 
repeatedly of late years, but no attempt has been made 
to put. it.into practice, some being opposed to any 
such restriction on racing speed, and others recogniz- 
ing the difficulty of the task. At the recent meeting of 
the Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound, this proposal came 
up, almost by chance, as a mere suggestion, and at once 
met with such favor from those present that it was de- 
cided to attempt to put it into immediate effect in,some 
of the smaller classes. Such racing as there has been 
about New York for the past three years has been main- 
ly under the direction of the Sound Y. R. A., the fleet 
being made up mainly of yachts under 36ft. R.M., cut- 
ters, sloops and catboats, of moderate type and reason- 
ably. staunch construction. The classes that have filled 
best have been those in which the older yachts have still 
had a fighting chance, which they have made the most 
of. As matters now Are, these classes are rapidly dying 
out, through the introduction of a few new and extreme 
yachts. Instances will occur to all who follow the rac- 
ing where the sport has been good for a season in some 
particular class through the continued competition of 
half-a dozen or so of evenly-matched yachts. The 
premise of sport in the class leads some one man to build 
to the limit of the rule, with extreme dimensions. and 
light and temporary construction.. The first season he 
wins everything, the old boats put up a good fight for a 
time, but the hopelessness of it is soon too painfully 
apparent, and one by one they abandon the racing. The 
next year the new champion is left to enjoy her honors 
alone, the old boats will not continue to sacrifice them- 
selves for her benefit, and there is no strong inducement 
to men to outbuild her by a more. extreme machine. 
The result is that the class is killed for an indefinite time. 

If the new yacht represented any substantial improve- 
ment on the old, as was once the case, there could be no 
objection ‘to such a survival of the fittest, inevitable in 
all sport; but as it now happens, the new yacht is prob- 
ably inferior to the old ones in every respect save speed; 
she is unfit for other use than racing, through her light 
construction, extreme draft and limited accommodation, 
she costs much more to build, and when her brief racing 
career is at an end, through outbuilding if the interest 
in the class keeps up, and through the absence of com- 
petitions if it fails, she is entirely worthless. 

This course of racing evolution is now so common that 
it can no longer be overlooked or denied, and yachtsmen 
generally have come to understand that they must choose 
one of two things, a single racing machine in each 
class, or a standard of limitations which will preserve 
the class to a number of yachts of moderate type. This 
is the case to-day in several ‘classes on Long Island 
Sound, where there is a plain and direct issue between 
one or two new boats and half a dozen older ones. So 
far as speed is concerned, the issue, broadly speak- 
ing, is not between a fast boat and slow ones, but between 
a number of fairly fast boats and one that is just enough 
faster to win with certainty under the average racing 
conditions. -With such perfection of design and con- 
struction as is quite compatible with strength, accommo- 
dation and seaworthiness, a modern yacht may be in 


every sense a very fast boat, and but little inferior to the 


racing machine. “i ' 

The proposal now before the Association, so far as it 
has taken definite shape, is to divide each of the several 
classes concerned into two divisions, which, for want of 
better terms, may be roughly designated as racing and 
cruising. The former will be open to all yachts built un- 
der the rule as it now stands, without regard to con- 
struction or accommodation. The latter will be open 
only to yachts, new or old, which conform to certain 
standards established by the Association. These stand- 
ards, of construction and arrangement, if not of actual 
design, will be such as are indicated by good existing 
yachts; such as the average all-round yachtsman will 
be glad to build to with the assurance that he may have 
a yacht that is at least thoroughly strong and staunch 
and so fitted that he can live aboard; and at the same 
time he can race her against others of her own kind. 
How far it may be possible to go in the regulation of 
design, as well as construction, is as yet an open ques- 
tion. It is possible that some general restrictions on 
design, construction and accommodation combined, as 
in the knockabout classes and the definition of a cabin 
yacht, may be found practicable, so that the necessity for 
separate knockabout classes may be avoided. The task 
assigned to the committee is by no means an easy one, 
and it is too much to expect that perfectly satisfactory 
results will be attained from the start; but in the present 
condition of racing the experiment is well worth trying; 
at the very least it can make matters no worse than they 
now are; and it may lead to a general improvement in 
the rules. 


A Chicago Challenger. 

Curcaco, Nov. 4.—The coming season -bids fair to be 
an active one in yachting circles on the Great Lakes. On 
next Tuesday evening there will be a meeting of the 
Chicago Y. C. for the purpose of appointing a com- 
mittee who will go to Toronto to represent this city in 
arrangements for the international regatta next summer. 
This committee will meet representatives of the Royal 
Canadian Y. C., and perhaps we may seen an early ar- 
rangement of details in the American attempt to win 
back lost yachting honors. We are likely to have a 
number of good boats on Lake Michigan for the trial 
races, and it is thought that three or four boats will be 
built by the Chicago Y. C. for trials, probably in the 





. class. One boat may already be considered under 
= ‘and will be owned by Com. Morgan, Sec’y C. H. 
Thorne and William Herrick. E. H. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Yacht. Measurement. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have to thank you for sending me your issues of 
Sept. 10 and of Oct. 1.and 8. I could not deal adequately 
with the two questions referred to in the conclusion of 
your comments, accompanying my last letter, without 
hunting up some mislaid papers, which I have only now 
had leisure to do. I will take the two questions suc- 
cessively : 

1. Your arguments against a girth tax as an induce- 
ment to a greater area of section. 

I fully agree that, per se, a girth tax, like any other 
cross section dimension tax, as e. g., a tax on B and D, 
operates primarily against, and not for, increase of 
section area. But a sail tax also operates against in- 
crease of section area; hence an exchange of sail tax for 
girth or other cross section dimension tax (such as the 
Y.R. A. change of 1895) may very well operate to in- 
crease section area, not only relatively to extreme cross 
section dimensions, but absolutely as well. 

Secondly, speaking now specifically of an outline 
girth tax, such as your arguments mainly related to, I 
agree also that, as compared with a B and D tax, such a 
girth tax operates specially against section area in the 
region of the bilge, while in favor of it in the region of 
the garboards. Whether this, so far as it goes, is an 
advantage or the reverse, is a debatable question. But 
anyhow I insist that both these special effects of out- 
line girth taxation, particularly the former, are of very 
secondary character. Other and much more cogent 
considerations, concerning sail-carrying power in rela- 
tion to resistance, tend inexorably to impose on the 
cross section a certain general character; and this char- 
acter, such measurement considerations. as we are here 
dealing with, avail only to modify in a minor degree. 
To say that outline girth tax acts in effect as B and D 
tax, and nothing more, would be an exaggeration, but 
not a very gross one. How else can we account for the 
survival—the still very flourishing survival—of the plate 
and bulb form of section, or something scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from it, under the present Y. R. A. Rule? 

Your view as to the effect of girth tax on ratio of 
beam to draft I do not quite follow. In a combined 
beam and girth measurement the girth is the draft-taxing 
element, and the higher the coefficient of G relatively to 
that of B, the greater the ratio of beam to draft which 
tends to be encouraged. At present, under the existing 
English rule, this ratio varies widely; I doubt, however, 
whether there is a single case in which it is as low as 
10-9, while in some successful boats it much more close- 
ly approaches your other extreme of 14-6. 

The effect of a girth tax on centerboards must, of 
course, depend entirely on the degree in which the cen- 
terboard projection may be discounted in measuring the 
girth. 





2. Comparison between the Hyslop, Herreshoff and 
other formulas. 

For an adequate discussion of this subject, I fear I 
must be content to refer you to a letter which I con- 
tributed to the Field of Feb. 19 last, following the lead of 
Thalassa in a previous issue. But I may notice here 
that, broadly, Mr. Hyslop’s formula may be regarded as 
a combination of the Y. R. A. with the Herreshoff rule, 
sharing as it does cross section dimension tax with the 
former, length tax and sail tax with both, and cross 
section area premium with the latter. In the Hyslop 
formula, the cross section dimension tax is rather lighter 
than in the Y. R. A., and the sail tax much heavier, 
while both the sail tax and section area premium are 
considerably lighter than in the Herreshoff rule. In 
virtue of their heavy sail tax, both rules would tend 
to promote under-canvasing (relatively to stiffness) much 
more strongly than the Y: R. A. Rule; and the Herres- 
hoff rule the most so of the two. At the same time, in 
computing the probable indirect effects as well as the 
direct effects of all the taxations concérned (by a method 
which cannot be explained here), I was led to the con- 
clusion that both rules, and especially the Herreshoff 
rule, would to such an extent encourage greater sail 
carrying power (relatively to length) than the Y. R. A. 
rule, that in.spite of the under-canvasing the actual 
sail spreads (relatively to length) likely to obtain un- 
der them would be as great, or greater, than under 
the Y. R. A. rule. 

Here again I am using the word “under-canvasing” 
perhaps in a different sense from yourself. By “under- 
canvasing,” in my previous letter and here, I mean giv- 
ing a definitely smaller sail spread (and by “over-can- 
vasing”’ a definitely larger one) than the hull upon which 
it is put could in the long run utilize to advantage for 
prize winning, if there were no sail tax in question. So 
defined, it seems’ inconceivable that, in the absence of 
sail tax, over-canvasing could continue to generally 
obtain, whether in England or America, or anywhere 
else. I can see no conceivable inducement either to 
owners or designers to continue to give excessive sail 
plans to their boats, to the detriment of their chances 
in racing. While again, using the same definition, it 
seems equally certain that any sail tax must in the long 
run, pro tanto, operate to promote under-canvasing, and 
do so approximately in proportion to the severity of 
the tax. E. Froupe. 
Gosport, Oct. 20. 

P. S. (Oct. 21).—I have just seen the letter from 
your correspondent, J. H., in your issue of Oct. 15. 
For the explanation of what seems to strike him as an 
inconsistency on my part, I must refer him to the final 
paragraph of my letter, “Every -practicable rating rule,” 
etc., observing also that. under the girth and beam 
rule the “lessened rating” is not Cnet by an increased 
area of midship section,” but by lessened cross section 
dimensions. I must also call his attention to the reser- 
vation “qua effect on hull design,” which I expressly at- 
tached to the proposition concerning sail tax, to. which 
he takes exception.. For the rest, I repeat that, historic- 
ally at any rate, the original purpose of yacht measure- 
ment for racing was unquestionably that of handicapping 
or classification by size, and that only, with the object 
that the fastest boats of their size might win the prizes; 


secondly, that. this ae has’ as yet never been ad- . 


mittedly repudiated or superseded or belied by the 
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shaping of the formulas that have been adopted. We 
have, of coufse, a peffect right, now or at any time, if 
we choose; to adopt the rating machinery to a new and 
different ostensible purpose; bat it is desirable to recog- 
nize that in doing so we shall be taking a new de- 
parture. Bo 


The Sound Y.R. A. 


A SPECIAL general. meeting of the Y. R. A. of Long 
Island Sound was held on Nov. 3, at the Manhattan 
Hotel, New York, with Pres. Cromwell in the chair. 
The executive committee made the following report: 

In the matter of the new measurement rule adopted on 
Oct. 1 by the Y. R. U. of N. A., your executive com- 
mittee recommends that it be adopted, to apply to 
schooners and cabin sloops, cutters and yawls; that, as 
regards open sloops and all catboats, the rule now in 
force be retained; that, as to classification, the 43ft. class 
be retained as at present; and that other changes as 
adopted by the’ Y. R. U. be adopted by the Association. 
Your committee also recommends that the 1§ and 2oft. 
classes be abolished, and that 18 and arft. classes be 
established in their places; also that provision be ttiade 
for knockabout classes of 18ft., 21ft. and 25ft. I.w.l. 

The report was accepted and the recommendations 
adopted, after which Mr. Jones made a motion that exist- 
ing yachts be retained in their present classes, giving 
time for the excess of measurement in cases where they 
may exceed the limit of a class. An amendment offered 
by Sec’y-Treas. Tower to substitute the date Nov. 1, 1808, 
for Nov. 1, 1806, in paragraph 4 of the measurement 
rule was adopted. A motion of Mr. Jones, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to confer with the Boston Knock- 
about Association as to uniform rules for three classes of 
knockabouts, was adopted. 

Mr. E. C. Seward, of the Sachem’s Head Y. C., cailed 

the attention of the meeting to the rapid introduction of 
yachts of light and flimsy construction in all classes, to 
the exclusion of yachts of reasonable construction. He 
spoke of the necessity in his own club of strength and 
seaworthiness, as the yachts, though of small size, were 
expected to be capable of cruising well to the eastward on 
Long Island Sound. The remarks were received with 
favor, and awakened a lengthy discussion as to the means 
of accomplishing an object of which all present approved. 
Mention was also made of the serious results in certain 
classes through the introduction of a single new yacht 
of extreme model and construction driving out of the 
racing a number of good all-round yachts and entirely 
killing the class. 
_ It was suggested that some limit to construction be 
imposed on the classes from 3o0ft. R.M. downward; and 
also that in imposing restrictions each class might be 
separated into two divisions, one of yachts under the 
rule as at present, with no restrictions as to construc- 
tion or arrangement; the other of yachts conforming 
to definite restrictions on construction and other details. 
The following motion, made by Mr. Seward, was final- 
ly adopted: Resolved, that the executive committee be 
instructed to prepare a scheme of restrictions as to 
scantling, construction, etc., for all classes from 3oit. 
downward, to the end of establishing cruising classes as 
distinct from racing classes; and that the committee shall 
report to a special meeting of the Association at the 
earliest possible date. 

In view of the possibility of arranging such restric- 
tions in the regular classes as would: admit the knock- 
abouts without making special classes for them, the mo- 
tions already passed, relating to the changes in the r1sjft. 
and 2oft. classes, and the change of date, were recalled 
and laid on the table. The committee will act in the 
matter at once, so that any possible changes may be 
made before building begins. 








Defender. 


Tue fitting out of Defender was completed by Nov. 
2, such sails, spars and gear as were needed being 
brought by tug from City Island, and all the work being 
done while the yacht lay at her permanent moorings in- 
side of Glen Island. Capt. Chas. Barr was assisted by 
Capt. Hansen, who was in command of Vigilant in 1893, 
as first mate, with a crew hired for ten days. At 1:10 
P. M. on Wednesday the mooring lines were cast off 
and the tug Theresa Verdon took Defender in tow for 
the open Sound. -The yacht turned round and went 
ahead through the narrow channel, but before she had 
been under way for ten minutes she brought up hard and 
fast on Lecount’s Rock, inside of David’s Island, between 
it and the main land. The tug Flushing came to the aid 
of the Verdon, but both were unable to move Defender, 
even after her mainsail had been set to heel her. Thomas 
Webber, the yacht builder, of New Rochelle, was out 
in his launch, and he was able to direct the towing so 
that the yacht finally swung clear after being aground 
for some time. She was towed to Premium Point, 
anchoring off Mr. Iselin’s house. At 5 P. M. she got 
under way with Mr. Iselin, accompanied by Messrs. 
Newberry Thorne and J. G. Berresford, and Sandy, the 
yellow dog of the Defender-Valkyrie races. She carried 
a gaff trysail, with lug foot, staysail and jib. The wind 
was hig ht at the start, but soon freshened so that the 
staysail-was taken in. She made a quick run through 
the Sound, reaching Bristol at 9:45 on Thursday morn-' 
ing, the distance of 145 miles having been covered in 
sixteen hours. She was: immediately stripped~and 
lightened, her mast being removed so that she could. be 
—— out as soon as the ways and steam capstan were 
ready. 





The Society of Naval Architects. 


Tue annual meeting of the Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Raginests will take place on Thurs- 
day and Friday of this week, at 12 West Thirty-first 
street, New York. The annual dinner will take place on 
Friday evening at Delmonico’s: The Bethlehem Iron 
Co., of Bethlehem, Pa., has invited the Society to visit 
its works on Saturday, Nov. 12. The members of the 
omy, will be the guests of the company on leaving 
New York. Members desiring to tabasco trip. will 
please notify the secretary at meeting on Nov: 10, 
when particulars will be furnished. © © «>. >: 
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Y. R. U. of the Great Lakes. 
Anaual Meeting, Butlalo, Oct, 29. ; 


THE annual meeting of the Yacht Racing Union of the 
Great Lakes was held at the Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, 
N. Y., on Saturday, Oct. 29. The following members 
of the Council were present: Chairman F. B. Hower, 
E. W. Radder, of Cleveland, and Otto F. Barthel, rep- 
resenting Interlake Yachting Association; A milius 
Jarvis, J. Frank Monck and Secretary J. E. Burroughs, 
representing Lake Yacht Racing Association of Lake 
Ontario, and W. R. Crawford, Geo. R. Peare and F. W. 
Morgan, of Chicago, representing Lake Michigan Yacht- 
ing Association. 

After confirming the minutes of the previous meeting 
the members proceeded to discuss the amendments to the 
measurement rules, which were identical with the ones 
adopted by the Yacht Racing Union of North America 
at the meeting in New York on Oct. 1, 1808. 

Mr. Crawford stated that through some oversight he 
had not been furnished with any copies of the amend- 
ments, and as it was impossible for him to act on the 
amendments without thoroughly looking them over and 
consulting with his Association, he would go on record 
as voting against them as a whole. ; 

After some discussion the following changes in the 
measurement rules were adopted: 


Measurement. 


i. Yachts shall be rated by racing measurement. 
which shall be determined by adding together the load 
waterline length, the beam, .75 of the girth .5 of the 
square root of the sail area, and dividing the sum by 2. 

’ L.W.L.+B.+.75 G.+.5 VS..A. 
Formula: a ee eee 


2. The load waterline length shall be the distance in 
a straight line between the points furthest forward and 
furthest aft where the hull, exclusive of the rudder stock, 
is intersected by the surface of the water; when the yacht 
is afloat in racing trim in smooth water, with any per- 
son or persons, who may be aboard when the .measure- 
ment is being taken, stationed amidships. 

If any part of the stem, sternpost of other part of the 
yacht below the load waterline projects beyond the 
length thus measured, such projection shall be added 
to the measured length; and a form, resulting from the 
cutting away of the fair line of the stem, sternpost or 
the ridge of the counter for the apparent purpose of 
shortening the load waterline, shall be measured between 
fair lines. 

The measurement for load waterline length and girth 
shall be made with the same number of persons on 
board as are allowed for crew in the yacht’s class, whose 
average weight shall not be less than r5olbs., or at the 
option of the measurer, with a dead weight equivalent 
thereto. 

The measurer at the time of taking his measurements 
shall aflix a metal plate as a distinctive, permanent mark 
at each end of the load waterline. 

3. The beam shall be taken from outside to outside 
of the planking on the broadest part of the yacht, and 
no allowance should be made for wales, double planks or 
mouldings of any kind. 

4. The girth shall be taken from L.W.L. to L.W.L. 
under the keel at a point 0.6 of the distances between 
the outer edges of the L.W.L. marks from the fore 
end. The girth shall be measured along the actual out- 
line of the vertical cross section at that point at right 
angles to the L.W.L. If the draft forward of that 
point exceeds the draft at that point, twice such excess 
to be added to girth. In taking these measurements all 
hollows on fore and aft under-water profile of the vessel 
to be treated as filled up straight. 

To the girth of centerboard yachts must be added twice 
the distance between the lower side of the keel to the 
center of the area of the centerboard when lowered to its 
full extent. Centerboards when ballasted, except to 
overcome flotation or fitted with bulbs or otherwise, to 
be measured as fixed keels. 

Measurers shall mark the points for measuring the 
girth as foilows: By fixing three metal plates of suitable 
size on each side of the yacht not less than 2in. or more 
than 6in. above the L.W.L. level and parallel thereto, 
and not less than 3ft. or more than 6it. from end to end, 
and so that the center mark of the three coincides with the 
distance 0.6 from the fore edge of the bow marks. The 
measurer shall also place a plate coinciding with this 
center mark under the rail or covering board, and an- 
other on the side of the keel perpendicular to the L.W.L. 
level. The distances between the L.W.L. level and the 
horizontal marks to be measured when the yacht is afloat, 
in smooth water and deducted from the girth as ob- 
tained from center-mark to center mark. 

Measurers may accept for the measurement of girth 
the designer's written certificate or drawing certified 
to as being correct by designer and builder. But this 
shall not relieve the owner from fixing the marks here- 
tofore described, or relieve him from the responsibility 
of the accuracy of the certificate and proper position 
of the marke: In the event of a measurement protest 
the yacht must be measured as heretofore provided. 

Page 18 paragraph 4, amended to read: 

“Tf a yacht after having been officially measured be 
amine in L.W.L, length, beam, girth, or sail area, 
the yacht must be remeasured before starting the race.” 

Page 18, Rule IV., regarding restriction on area of 
midship setion, was stricken out, as the new measure- 
ment rules cover these points. 

The classification was changed as follows; 


Classification. 


First Class, A, yachts over 45ft. racing length; 4sft. 
class, B, not over 45ft. and over 4oft. racing length; 
soft. class, C, not over 4oft. and over 35ft. racing length; 
35ft. class, D, not over 35ft. and over 3oft. racing length; 
30ft. class, E, not over 3oft. and over 2sft. racing length; 
asft. class, F, not over 25ft. racing length. 

Rule VIIL., time allowance, was amended to read: 

“Time allowance shall only be allowed in the first 
class, and shall be calculated on the racing length 


=R. M. 


according to the appended table, but in class racing the , 


racing measurement of a yacht shall be assumed to be 
the maximum limit of her class.” 

And paragraph 2, pagé 21, was stricken out, together 
with the formula on page 22. 

Page 25, Rule XV., crews, amended to read: 

“1. The total number of persons on board a yacht 
a not exceed the allowance in the following sched- 
ule: 

“First class, one pérson to every sit. of R.L. or fraction 
thereof.; 45ft. class, nine persons; 4oft. class, eight per- 
sons; 35ft. class, seven persons; 30ft. class, five persons; 
25ft. class, four. persons.” 

Page 32, paragraph 11, converging close-hauled, 
amended.to read: 

“When two yachts, both close-hauled on the same 
tack, are converging .by reason of the leeward yacht 
holding a better wind, and neither can claim the rights 
of a yacht being overtaken, then the yacht to windward 
shall keep clear.” 7 

Page 33, Rule XX VIIL., protests, paragraph 3 amend- 
ed as follows: 

“If through protest the measurement of a yacht be 
called in question, the regatta committee shall direct 
the measurer to remeasure such yacht, and the result 
as reported by him shall be final. A charge of 10 cents 
per foot R.L. for measuring shall be collected from the 
owner if the measurement be found wrong to a greater 
extent that one per cent. of the R.L., and from the per- 
son protesting if the measurement be found within that 
limit.” 

Page 35, paragraph 7. amended to read: 

“Tf a yacht which has been officially measured makes 
any alteration causing an increase of her racing length, 
and starts in a race without having been remeasured or 
notifying: the regatta committee in writing previous to 
the start that such alteration has been made, she must 
be disqualified.” 

The definition of a yacht was amended to read: 

“A yacht shall be defined as a vessel of not less than 
16ft. L.W.L., and must carry not less than 3oolbs. of 
ballast stowed under the platform or in lockers, or have 
a beam of not less than one-third of her L.W.L. length. 
She must have standing rigging or a fixed mast, and 
must be kept permanently on the water during the sea- 
son, and must not be engaged in trade. Yachts built 
after Nov. 7, 1896, or brought to the Lakes after that 
date, shall comply with the restrictions on draft and size 
of timbers, keels, planking and other parts required by 
the rules.” 

Page 20, paragraph 2, amended to read: 

“Each yacht shall be entitled to sail in her own class 
and in no other.” 

Page 20, Rule VIL., restriction on draft, amended to 
read: ; 

“The maximum draft of any yacht built after Nov. 7, 
1896, or brought to the Lakes after that date, when in 
racing trim shall not exceed that specified for her class 
in the following table, exclusive of centerboard if it be 
not a board weighted for ballast: 

“First class, roft. draft.; 45ft. class, oft. draft; 4oft. 
class, &ft. draft; 35ft. class, 7ft. draft; 3oft. class, 6ft. 
draft; 25ft. class, 5it. draft.” 

The halance of the rule was stricken out. 

The list, of classes in the official table of scantling was 
amended to conform to the class limits by the new rule. 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year: Chairman, Charles E. Kremer, Lake Michigan 
Yachting Association, Chicago, Ill.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, J) Edmund Burroughs, Lake Yacht Racing As- 
sociation of Lake Ontario, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Aimilius Jarvis was unanimously chosen as dele- 
gate tothe Yacht Racing Union of North America, and 
Chairman Hower congratulated him upon the excellent 
work he*had done for the Great Lakes at the numerous 
meetings. 

A committee consisting of Aimilius Jarvis, E. W. 
Radder and W. R. Crawford, was appointed as an ad- 
visory committee on the Stephens scantling table. 

Mr. Radder said that in view of the fact that the 
Chicago Y. C. had challenged the Royal Canadian Y. C. 
for the Canada’s cup, and that such a race would un- 
doubtedly stimulate the building and racing of yachts on 
the Great Lakes, if confined to a small class; that the 
Council recommend to the Royal Canadian Y. C. that 
the acceptance of the challenge be made on behalf of a 
yacht of 35ft. R.L., believing this to be in the best inter- 
est of yachting. 

Meeting adjourned. 

In the evening the visiting delegates were banqueted 
by the members of the Buffalo Y. C. at the Hotel 
Iroquois. Ex-Commodore Frank B. Hower presided 
as toastmaster, and Messrs. Jarvis, Lee H: Smith, Horace 
Noble, W. J. Conners, E. W. Radder and W. H. Craw- 
ford provided the “feast of reason,” which compared 
favorably with the most excellent menu. 

The Buffalo Y. C. boys know how to do other things 
besides sailing, and here’s hoping that we meet there 
again. J. E. Burroveus. 





The Proa and Modern Designing. 


New York, Nov. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
regard tothe proa which you published in the issue of 
Oct. 22, as nearly as I can work it from the reproduction 
the sail area is 324sq-ft., displacement 1,240lbs,, midship 
section 1.08sq.ft., lateral plane per square foot of sail 
0.0.72. The ratio of sail area of displacement is almost 
the same as in the twenties. The peculiarity of form, 
that is the elongated ellipsis for the waterline with sym- 
metrical entrance and run, is almost the same; the dif- 
ferences in the form, which are a reverse curve of the 
shear plan and a sharp entrance, would probably account 
for some of the differences in speed, and the balance 
could be accounted for by the increased resistance of the 
outrigged hull when it touches the water momentarily. 
It is interesting to note that nearly two years ago, when 
designing Akista, I decided on the elongated elli 
waterline and a practical symmetry of entrance run 
for what was, I think, the largest yacht built on Which 
it had been tried, and it is mortifying to note that 
these principles, which are y fundamental in design, 
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should have been known for nearly two centuries before 
we put them into application. It is about time for us 
to unload the useless lumber of the old rules of design 
and come down to five fundamental principles: 

1. All waterlines more or less elongated ellipsis. 

2. All buttock and shear lines either straight or con- 
vex, 

_ 3.. The unchanged or approved form, with change. of 
inclination of mast to a vertical line. 

4. The lateral plane a true plane as far as possible. 

5. Minimum of wetted surface for a given displace- 
ment. Any man who designs according to these rules 
must design a relatively fast yacht; any man who violates 
them will pay the a by having his yacht look pretty 
perhaps, but will slow. Gro. Hit. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 

It is not through its merits or any fault of its own 
that yachting has almost invariably fared badly at the 
hands of the makers of encyclopedias. Its unfortunate 
initial inevitably brings it near to the end of the last 
volume, where space is precious, and it is consequently 
curtailed and compressed to a mere sketch. . It has 
seemed that full justice would not be done to this sub- 
ject, important as it is, until the usual method was 
reversed and the alphabet taken up, in inverse order; but 
that such is not the case is fully proved by the last two 
numbers of the Encyclopedia of Sport, Parts XIX. and 
XX., completing the work as published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. In this work, at least, yacht- 
ing is accorded space in proportion to its importance, 
and the subject has been coveréd comprehensively and 
intelligently. The principal article, by Lord Dunraven, 
was written for the English edition, but it is supplemented 
by an article on yachting in America by Chas. Pryer, of 

ew Rochelle. Similarly, the detail of ice yachting is 
treated from the British side by Mr. Herbert Crossley 
and from the American by Mr. Archibald Rogers. Lord 
Dunraven’s history of yachting is comprehensive and 
very well written, and it cannot fail to interest American 
as well as British yachtsmen. The origin of the sport 
is described in detail, the growth of the different Brit- 
ish clubs being traced down to the present day. The 
history of measurement legislation is clearly outlined, and 
then the principles and methods of yacht designing are 
described at length. While this branch of yachting is 
in nature and extent far beyond the possibilities of treat- 
ment in popular or encyclopedic form, its leading points 
are presented in a way that is fully adequate to the de- 
mands of the average reader. The details of designing 
are outlined very plainly, and such subjects as the mak- 
ing of the design and the model, the laying down, 
methods of construction, etc., are dealt with briefly but 
clearly. The materials and methods of sail-making, its 
history and principles, and the theory of the action of 
the wind-on the sail, are treated at considerable length. 
After describing the general details and methods of 
yacht racing, the author takes up the actual history of 
yachting, and describes very fully the first pleasure ves- 
sels and their successors of one period and another down 
to the present day. The changes of type, as produced 
by alterations of the measurement rule and other con- 
trolling causes, are shown by representative vessels, a 
number of designs being given. The later development, 
under the original rating rule and the new linear rating 
rule, is particularly interesting in view of the recent 
adoption of the latter rule in this country. The new 
boats built under the rule for the 20-rating and other 
classes, as yet little known here, are described and com- 
pared. The subject of cruising comes in for men- 
tion, with the modern one-design classes, steam, etc. 
The present Y. R. A. rules are given in full. 

Mr. Pryer’s article traces the development of the yacht 
in this country down to the present day; the leading 
yachts of each era.are described and illustrated by nu- 
merous diagrams. The English type of ice yacht is de- 
scribed by Mr. Crossley, with details of the sport. Mr. 
Rogers writes of sport as developed on the Hudson 
River to a science. The articles are illustrated by nu- 
merous diagrams and some very fine reproductions of 
yachting photos and paintings. 


The racing of the Eastern Y. C. for the present season 
is summarized in printed form by the regatta com- 
mittee, full records and details being given of the six 
races sailed. The report is interesting as making a per- 
manent and public record of the work of the various 
yachts. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Hunting aad Fishing on the C. & O. 


No necessity exists for a journey across the continent for the 
sportsman who is looking for an outing. Five hours from Wash- 
ington, through the most beautiful mountain scenery this side of 
the Rockies, deer are almost as plentiful this year as they were in 
the days when the Old Dominion was first settled by white men. 

Since the open season began. on Oct. 1, several parties have gone 
from Washington into Bath county, Virginia, and the reports 
which they bring back afe such as to make the heart of the sports- 
man jump with open. There is plenty of sport to be had 
with the rifle, the — the fly-rod, and none of the game bags 
or fish creels are browght back eamty, “ 

Within a radius of ten miles from Millboro, Va., there are literal- 
ly hundreds of deer. Then too the Cowpasture River is teeming 
with bass, and a 2lb. small-mouth will make the disciple of old 
Izaak, who has played the big-mouth on 40yds. of line, think 
that he has a salmon at least on his hook. 

Virginia at this season is the paradise of the sportsman, and 

Chesa: e & Ohio trains«leaving Washington at 2:20 P. M. 
and 11:10 P. M. carry. him right into the heart of that paradise. 

For information address H. W. Fuller, General Passenger Agent, 
Washington, D. C.—:fdv. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. ~ 


Tae Dixon Company was established in 1827, but during all 
of its more than three score years and ten of busy life > year 
has in any way, equaled 1898 for volume of business; its plant has 
pons eens continuously, yet the Company is behind its orders 
in departments. 

As the Dixon Company’s products go into every known field 
of industry: the iron workers, the brass workers, the printing 
i a, Se bet see 
rise or the of the volume 
done by the Dixon y may be taken as a 

or condition of business 
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